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JUDITH 
BUILDS 
Por Ah 
HOUSE 


oe UGHT to be stood up between 
the hollyhocks against the brick 
wall and shot at sunrise!” said 

Judith viciously, cramming a badly 

mussed blouse into her suitcase. 

“For goodness’ sake! Who?” Little 
Nadine Sanderson, her hostess, ridicu- 
lously yoyng but nevertheless mistress 
of a delightful rambling country house, 
stared at her friend. 

“The person who put the ‘end’ in 
week-end. Honestly, Dean, when I 
think of getting into street clothes and 
piking back into a sweltering city, into 

_an office just reeking with hotness,— 
hot air and hot tempers!—and, O 
goodness, the new manager so stiff and 
starchy and critical!—it just seems as 
if I’'d take a job here as community 
chambermaid or waitress or something, 
and drown my ambitions in peace! As 
for that,” she added a little forlornly, 
“T don’t even know why I call them 
ambitions. A young man with my edu- 
cation and experience would be sales 
manager by now; but it looks as if 
being extra, outside, unspecial stenog- 
rapher were the limit af my possibili- 
ties with the Mifflin Rubber Company.” 

Regardless of little Mrs. Sanderson’s 
shocked look, she wound a filmy scarf 
absently round a bottle of talcum pow- 
der and with it stuffed another corner 
of her suitcase. “But I tell you, Dean, 
I’m mighty glad for you and Jim and 
Junior.” Her gaze swept the lovely 
shady yard with its driveway of an- 
cient elms. “Well, it’s something to 
know that you’re getting what you de- 
serve.” 

“Poor dear!” Nadine’s cool voice 
was troubled. “Here, honey, let me fold 
that voile dress; you'll spoil it stuffing 
it in that way.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter!” In spite of 
herself, a note of resentment at what 
she felt to be her listener’s lack of sym- 
pathy crept into her voice. It was all 
very well for Nadine, comfortable and 
protected and cared for, to be so se- 
renely unmindful of another’s difficul- 
ties. Then she reproached herself hotly. 
Dear Dean! Surely no one who had 
watched her struggles in the old days, 


. ’ 
—the days when, as a music teacher 


with an intense longing to put all her 
time and energy into preparing for the 
concert stage, she had taken care of her 
younger sister and kept her at high 
school until she was graduated,—surely 
no one who had known her then could 
ever be sorry now that under clumsy, 
adoring Jim’s care she was having a 
chance to practice six, seven and eight 
hours a day on her precious violin. 


With a warm rush of affection Judy felt that 
not even the necessity of going back to a hot 
office coyld make her grudge Dean her maid, 
her garden, or even her old-fashioned house. 
“Of course,” Dean continued diffidently, 
“you know, Judy, this is home to you not 
only for week-ends but for as often as you 
can come and for as long as you feel that you 
can stay. We all love to have you. Of course, I 
know that you'll never be really happy until 
you’ve done what we all have to do, some- 
how, in order to be satisfied and contented. I 
mean to do what you can do best the best you 
can.” She laughed. “There, I stumbled upon 
that epigram; I hope I shan’t lose the balance 
of my speech on it. But seriously, dear, you 
know somehow I don’t really feel that it’s 
loneliness, or dread of the heat, or even dislike 
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ORAWN BY DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


But Mr. Williams did not dictate ; instead he swung round and looked at her 


of Stiff-and-Starchy, that makes you hate so 
to go back to the city.” 

“Right-o!” agreed Judith gravely and 
promptly. “Neither do I. Now let’s see if you 
can guess the rest of it as well. Why do I hate 
to go?” 

“Well, it isn’t especially flattering to the 
family; but I suspect, Judy darling, that you 
don’t want to leave this old house.” 

Judith laughed ruefully. “Of course, you're 
right. You know how it is, Nadine; ever since 
I was a tiny girl there’s been something about 
a real old colonial house that has always sim- 
ply fascinated me. I’d rather own this place 
than the largest building in New York.” 

Dean nodded. “It’s a perfect old dear. I 
used not to care so much for such places; I 
liked a comfortable city apartment. But I’ve 
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grown to love this place, and lately 
I’ve been trying to analyze what it is 
that makes me care more for it every 


day.” She paused; then she burst 
out suddenly, “ Judy, of course this 
may sound terribly transcendental and 
Emersonian, but I have an idea that, 
if you were to think out exactly what 
it is you love about old houses, it 
might help. There’s the car now. Have 
you the peonies? Come down soon 
again before the roses go. And — and 
try it, will you, dear?” 

Judith kissed her. “Yes, I will,” she 
agreed, smiling. 

Bless Dean! There was no knowing 
what queer performances the artistic 
temperament would prescribe. But on 
the train, flying through the hot, cin- 
dery Sunday afternoon, her mind re- 
curred to the conversation. Idly she 
leaned back in her chair and began 
enumerating the reasons for her love 
of old-fashioned houses: 

“Well, in the first place, they’re hon- 
estly built. There’s nothing slipshod 
about them; they weren’t built for 
to-day and to-morrow let the tenants 
take care of themselves. Those old car- 
penters built unselfishly —” Her ab- 
sorbed gaze fell on a rapidly spreading 
slit in her glove. “Drat the thing! I 
meant to mend it the last time so it 
would stay. This must be the third 
time —” She sat suddenly upright, and 
a look of pained comprehension spread 
over her face. “ Aha, Mme. Nadine! 
Machiavelli was a pane of common 
window glass compared with you. Well, 
I’ve started it, and here goes.” She set 
her teeth. “Carpenters of olden days 
built unselfishly; they built not for 
themselves only but for generations to 
come.’ 

Her face burned as she thought how 
often at the Mifflin Rubber Company 
office she had put out of her mind 
uneasiness about some carelessly done 
task, with the excuse that it was all in 
the day’s work and that, even if she 
had made some mistake, it would not 
matter a year from then. 

“Foursquareness,” she reiterated dog- 
gedly. “All right, I’ve got anything but 
that in my system. Next! Simplicity 
and beauty and order.” There flashed 
through her mind a picture of Nadine’s 
expression as the mussed blouses went 
into the suitcase. “And Dean is a real 
artist with a right to be mussy if any- 
one has. No wonder I stay a second- 
rate stenographer!” 

Something dimly heroic in Judy’s 
nature that had always persisted like a 
golden streak through all the girl’s 
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spasmodic endeavors at reform urged her on 
in this unwelcome housecleaning. 

“And hospitality ? Huh! Well, the way you 
received the new manager suggested a frame 
shanty rather than a gracious old colonial 
house. No wonder,” she added limply, “you 
love old-fashioned houses; you’re so gor- 
geously unlike. Well, now that you’ve ana- 
lyzed it, how do you feel about it ?” 

“Judy was such a dear!” Everyone said it 
and liked her in spite of her faults. In fact, 
that easy popularity of hers had been in some 
ways her greatest drawback to real accom- 
plishment. What is the use of trying so hard 
to be orderly and persevering and thorough 
when everyone seems to find you jolly enough 
without? Just the same, jollity and good 
nature had not made her director of sales 
or even a private secretary. And what would 
anyone think of a young man with his own 
way to make who was content just to “get 
by”? Judy was not eager to search her mind 
and clear it of unproductive thoughts; never- 
theless, when such thoughts were exposed to 
her she was quick to discard the smoked 
glasses of vanity and look at the situation in 
the light of day. 

“Very well,” she concluded, getting off the 
train, hot and tired,. with the rest of the 
returning people in the great dim station, 
“there’s this much about it. I stand one 
chance in nine million to inherit, earn or find 
in my Christmas stocking a place like Dean’s; 
but I positively must have one. Therefore,” 
and she smiled, “chapter one, Judith Builds a 
House.” 

With her boyish readiness to go headlong 
into anything she started, Judith began to 
play the game at once. The next morning 
when Miriam Ladd called to her out in the 
hall to come and see her new coat before she 
went to work, Judy hesitated, consulted her 
watch, found that she had just time to get her 
breakfast and reach the office on the hour, 
and called back’ cheerfully, “Can’t stop, 
Mimi! To-night!” With a laugh that puzzled 
the astonished girl still more, she added, 
“Time is money, and I’m building a house.” 

When old Mr. Dickenson, known to all the 
tire trade as the biggest and crankiest whole- 
sale dealer who ever made a manufacturer’s 
life a burden to him, came with his usual 
complaint about an imperfect consignment 
and wanted to see the manager, Judith’s first 
reaction was one of gleeful satisfaction. “Stiff- 
and-Starchy’ll have his hands full now,” she 
thought. And then, “O dear, the house! What 
head does this come under? Hospitality and 
building for the future, I suppose.” She 
beamed at the astonished old man. “ Good 


-morning, Mr. Dickenson! Yes, Mr. Williams 


is in, but he’s new in the plant, and if you’ll 
let me I think I can find out what you want 
to know direct from the shipping room and 
not keep you waiting so long.” 

Strangely enough, in honestly trying to sat- 
isfy the old man, she found that he did have 
a legitimate grievance; one lot of tires con- 
tained several-imperfect ones. If he had been 
anyone except “that pest Dickenson,” who 
was always nosing round for bargains and 
who never had been known to give a good- 
sized order at any one place, his complaints 
would have received flattering attention. He 
was pathetic in his attempts to convey to 
Judy his appreciation of her help. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Dickenson,” she 
told him heartily. “You see, I’m glad of the 
chance to do it.” She laughed. “I’m building a 
house,” she volunteered. 

The old ‘man looked a little puzzled at the 
transition; but he felt so grateful that he was 
disposed to be sympathetic. 

“Qh, are you?” he asked. “ Well, you’re 
pretty young, seems to me; but you're cer- 
tainly capable, and if you know what you 
want building’s as good a way as any to in- 
vest your money. I’ll tell you what,” he added 
confidentially. “I’ve been splitting up my 
orders pretty small between a number of 
firms; but I’ve got a big order that I’ve been 
waiting to make up my mind about, and I’m 
going to give it to you. You’ve got some 
sense, and I can depend on you to see that I 
find out what I want. You may not get any 
commission on the deal, seeing as you work 
here, but,” he winked slyly, “it won’t hurt 
you none with the firm. I'll send it up as soon 
as I get back.” 

Judith. stared after his departing form. 
“Well,” she demanded of her typewriter, 
“now what do know about that?” Then she 
reattacked her stack of letters to be typed. 

“Stiff-and-Starchy” ‘seemed to be the hard- 
est problem of all. He never unbent; his atti- 
tude indicated that in all his thirty years he 
had never at any time encountered anything 
except inefficiency in stenographers. 

“Now, how does the house come in here?” 
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inquired Judith, honestly puzzled. “Oh, I sup- 
pose this is the chance for honest craftsman- 
ship to get in its deadly work, regardless of 
recognition.” She grimaced. “Well, there cer- 
tainly isn’t any other incentive to work for 
him Isuppose it’s so much the better. All the 
planks will have to. be hand hewed so far as 
any help from him is concerned.” And with 
resolution if not with spontaneity she went 
at her task of doing each day’s work well. 
“Probably I'll get so I'll enjoy it,” she told 
herself grimly. 

She watched the spruce, capable young 
salesman going and coming, full of initiative 
and hope. What real chance had a girl? But 
when that thought occurred to her, she re- 
duced it to silence by banging the typewriter. 

A week or so after the Dickenson episode 
the electric bell on her desk ‘unexpectedly 
summoned her to take the manager’s dicta- 
tion. 

“What can he want now?” she thought in 
astonishment. “Can I have made a mistake 
with this morning’s letters ?” 

Judith knew that she had not; with a sense 
of exhilaration she realized that her fear was 
groundless. She was not making mistakes 
those days. Good old house! In a moment she 
was inside the inner office, sitting by Stiff- 
and-Starchy’s desk, with her pencil poised ex- 
pectantly. But Mr. Williams did not dictate; 
instead he swung round and looked at her. 

“Miss Armington,” he began abruptly, “I 
wish you’d issue me a free-speech license to 
extend over the next few moments.” 

Judith stared at him; in her heart was 
much the same sensation as that which you 
have in an elevator when it drops suddenly. 
So she had made a mistake, after all! Well, 
she ought to be glad to have it remedied. It 
does no good to build with wabbly planks 
just because you are too lazy to hew perfect 
ones; and, at any rate, Stiff-and-Starchy’s 
new manner was a cause for rejoicing. He was 
positively young and human. 

“Why, of course, Mr. Williams, I’d appre- 
ciate any suggestion you have to make.” Un- 
consciously she braced herself. 

“Thank you. The first day you came in 
here, Miss Armington, you took my dictation 
as if you were a princess doing me a favor. 
The letters you wrote from it had half a 
dozen erasures, and when two complaints that 
you were perfectly competent to take care of 
came into the office you sent them to me with 
a self-satisfied air of ‘Let the manager do it; 
that’s what a manager’s for.’ That was when 
I first came. For the last two weeks you’ve 
been on time at the office, you’ve taken my 
dictation as if you were drinking in the orig- 
inal text of the League of Nations treaty, and 
when the worst crank in the wholesale district 
came in with a complaint about delivery that 
no human being could have expected you to 
adjust you treated him as if he were the 
bulk of our trade, sent him off beaming, with 
the promise of a weighty order, which”—he 
pointed to an open letter on his desk—“is here 
with the request that all future orders be 
credited to you. Would you think it very 
‘strange, Miss Armington, if I asked you for 
the answer? If it’s an accident I want to 
know it, and if it’s a system I’d like to install 
it.” He laughed boyishly. 

Suddenly Judy realized that he could not 
be any older than her stout-hearted brother 
who had never come back from France. She 
remembered that brother’s stern young face 
as he wore his first officer’s uniform. Perhaps 
Stiff-and-Starchy’s sternness was only a rem- 
nant of some such experience. He was looking 
at her expectantly. 

“What’s the miracle, Miss Armington? In 
other words, why ?” 

“T don’t wonder that you ask,” Judith 
replied frankly. With the thought of her 
brother, all constraint had fled. Her olive skin 
flushed darkly, but she gave him her ‘confident 
young gaze. “And I don’t in the least mind 
telling you. But I’m afraid it is going to sound 
awfully funny. You see, Mr. Williams, I’m 
building a house.” 

The manager stared at her. “Oh,” he began, 
at last comprehending, “and building a house 
takes. money; and the way to earn more 
money is to be more efficient.” It was plain 
that in some obscure way he was disap- 
pointed. 

Judy laughed. “I expect I’ll have to tell you 
all about it, Mr. Williams.” And she did, from 
the talk with Nadine to the present moment. 
“You see,” she finished, “it’s really nothing 
more or less than building character, but 
somehow it’s lots more intimate and interest- 
ing when you make believe that every task is 
a chance to put a plank into an old-fashioned 
house.” 

“T see.” The young man eyed her thought- 
fully. “Miss Armington, did it ever occur to 


you that while you were about it you might 
as well earn the makings of a material house 
as well as a symbolic one? You’ve got the 
beginning right here. There’s a one-hundred- 
and-fifty-dollar commission in this order of 
Dickenson’s. Harkness would have got it if he 
had made the sale. And the old man hints,” 
Mr. Williams added with a smile, “of orders 
to come. Now that I’ve talked with you, Miss 
Armington, I feel safe in making you a prop- 
osition that’s been simmering in my mind. 
There’s a chance—a dandy one,” he supple- 
mented boyishly, “for a young woman sales- 
man out of this office. She’ll have to be a very 
special type. The Mifflin Company doesn’t 
care to send out any girl to capitalize her 
femininity, however innocently. It wants an 
honest, sympathetic, capable, intelligent girl to 
go and sell what we consider”—he smiled— 
“the best-made, most thorough, honest, built- 
to-last tires in the automobile world; and, 
since you seem to have sold yourself those 
qualities successfully, I feel no doubt that 
they’re clear enough in your mind for you to 
sell them to others. There’ll be a salary and 
commissions; and I don’t mind telling you, 
Miss Armington, it’s an opportunity for both 
the firm and for you. It’s rather in the nature 
of an experiment with the Mifflin Company ; 
but you don’t need to feel that it will be too 
difficult. Anyone who appreciates thorough- 
ness enough to live it can sell it. Break the 
new stenographer in and then report to. me.” 
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He offered her his hand; the thought 
flashed through her mind how proud the sol- 
dier brother would be at this man’s belief in 
her. And she had called him Stiff-and. 
Starchy ! Sometime when she knew him better 
she would discover if that manner were just a 
left-over of young officer dignity. 

“Tl make you out a check for Dickenson’s. . 
commission and you'd better start the fund ~ 
re your house. You'll earn it on the new 
jo Ra 
Judith went out in a happy daze. It was a 
real chance at last, exactly as favorable an 
opportunity as might have been given to a. 
young man of her own age. Why was it so 
hard, she wondered, for girls to get a chance 
like this? Why? Because they were usually 
building just from day to day, whereas boys 
had always been taught to build for the fu- 
ture. Bless the house! 

On her way home Judy ran into the tele- 
graph office and sent a dispatch that caused 
the Sandersons some intense study: 

“Down Saturday. Fund started for old- 
fashioned house. Please analyze garden to go 
with it.” - 

She would have been immeasurably startled 
if she had known that over the same wires a . 
few minutes later was to go another messave 
to a small coast town. It was to Bob Wil:. 
liams’s attorney, and it said briefly: “Changed 
mind about selling grandfather’s old place. No 
auction. May nee®@ it self later.” 


OXEN 


C.A.Stephens 


We lingered near the yard for an hour or more 


Ori year a yoke of large six-year-old oxen 
disappeared strangely from the neigh- 
borhood and were never recovered. They 
were “sparked” oxen; that is, red and white 
in contrasting patches. Each had widespread 
horns and a star in his face. Bright and Broad 
they were named. They belonged to Jotham 
Edwards, who owned the farm next ours. 

Edwards was one of those simple-minded, 
hard-working farmers who ought to prosper, 
but who never do. It is not easy to say just 
what the reason was for much of his ill for- 
tune. Born under an unlucky planet, some 
people said; but that, of course, is childish. 
The real reason doubtless was lack of good 
judgment in his business enterprises. 

Whatever he undertook nearly always 
turned out badly. His carts and ploughs broke 
unaccountably, his horses were strangely prone 
to run away and smash things, and something 
was frequently the matter with his crops. 
Twice, I remember, he broke a leg, and each 
time he had to lie six weeks on his back for 
the bone to knit. Felons on his fingers tor- 
mented him; and it was a notable season that 
he did not have a big, painful boil or a bad 
cut from a scythe or from an axe. One mishap 
seemed to lead to another. 

Jotham’s constant ill fortune was the more 
noticeable among his neighbors ‘because his 
father, Jonathan, had been a careful, prosper- 
ous farmer who kept his place in excellent 
order, raised good crops and had the best 
cattle of anyone thereabouts. Within a few 
years after the place had passed under Jo- 
tham’s control it was mortgaged, the buildings 
and the fences were in bad repair, and the 


fields were weedy. Yet that man worked 
summer and winter as hard and as steadily as 
ever a man did or could. 

. Two winters before he lost his oxen he had 
contracted with old Zack Lurvey to cut three 
hundred thousand feet of hemlock logs and 
draw them to the bank of a small river where 
in the spring they could be floated down to 
Lurvey’s Mills. For hauling the logs he had 
two yokes of oxen, the yoke of large six- 
year-olds that I have already described, and 
another yoke of small, white-faced cattle. 
During the first winter the off ox of the 
smaller pair stepped into a hole between two 
roots, broke its leg and had to be killed. After- 
wards Jotham worked the nigh ox in a 
crooked yoke in front of his larger oxen and 
went on with the job from December until 
March. 

But, as all teamsters know, oxen that are 
worked hard all day in winter weather require 
corn meal or other equally nourishing proven- 
der in addition to hay. Now, Jotham had 
nothing for his team except hay of inferior 
quality. In consequence, as the winter ad- 
vanced the cattle lost flesh and became very 
weak. By March they could scarcely walk 
with their loads, and at last there came a 
morning when Jotham could not get the older 
oxen even to rise to their feet. He was obliged 
to give up work with them, and finally came 
home after turning them loose to help them- 
selves to what hay was left at the camp. 

News of his act caused sharp comment. The 
old squire did not often concern himself with 
the affairs of his neighbors, but he went up to 
the logging camp with Jotham;.and when he 
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saw the pitiful condition the cattle were in 
he remonstrated with him. 

“This is too bad,” he said. “You have 
worked these oxen nearly to death, and you 
haven’t half fed them!” 

“Wal, my oxen don’t have to work any 
harder than I do!” Jotham replied angrily. 
“T ain’t able to buy corn for them. They must 
work without it.” 

“You only lose by such a foolish course,” 
the old squire said to him. 

But Jotham was not a man who could 
easily be convinced of his errors. All his affairs 
were going badly; arguing with him only 
made him impatient. 

The snow was now so soft that the oxen in 
their emaciated and weakened condition could 
not be driven home, and again Jotham left 
them at the camp to help themselves to fod- 
der. He promised, however, to send better hay 
and some potatoes up to them the next day. 
But during the following night a great storm 
set in that carried off nearly all the snow and 
caused such a freshet in the streams and the 
brooks that it was impracticable to reach the 
camp for a week or longer. Then one night 
the small, white-faced ox made his appearance 
at the Edwards barn, having come home of 
his own accord. 

The next morning Jotham went up on foot 
to see how his other cattle were faring. The 
flood had now largely subsided; but it was 
plain that during the storm the water had 
flowed back round the camp to a depth of 
several feet. The oxen were nowhere to be 
seen, nor could he discern their tracks round 
the camp or in the woods that surrounded it. 
He tried to track them with a dog, but with- 
out success. 

Several of Jotham’s neighbors assisted him 
in the search. Where the oxen had gone or 
what had become of them was a mystery; the 
party searched the forest in vain for a distance 
of five or six miles on all sides. Some of the 
men thought that the oxen had fallen into the 
stream and had drowned; it was not likely 
that they had been stolen. Jotham was at last 
obliged to buy another yoke of cattle in order 
to do his spring work on the farm. 

Two years passed, and Jotham’s oxen were 
almost forgotten. During the second winter, 
after school had closed in the old squire’s 
district, Willis Murch, a young friend of mine 
who lived near us, went on a trapping trip to 
the headwaters of Lurvey’s Stream, where the 
oxen had disappeared and where he had a 
camp. One Saturday he came home for sup- 
plies and invited me io go back with him and 
spend Sunday. The distance was perhaps four- 
teen miles; and we had to travel on snow- 
shoes, for at the time—it was February—the 
snow was nearly four feet deep in the woods. 
We had a fine time there in camp that night 
and the next morning went to look at Willis’s 
traps. 

That afternoon, after we had got back to 
camp and cooked our dinner, Willis said to 
me, “Now, if you will promise not to tell, 
I'll show you something that will make you 
laugh.” 

I promised readily enough, without think- 
ing much about the matter. 

“Come on, then,”-said he; and we put on 
our snowshoes again and prepared to start. 
But, though I questioned him with growing 
curiosity, he would not tell me what we were 
to ‘. “Oh, you'll find out soon enough,” he 
said. 

Willis led off, and I followed. I should think 
we went as much as five miles through the 
black growth to the north of Willis’s camp 
and came finally to a frozen brook, which we 
followed for a mile round to the northeast. 

“T was prospecting up this way a week 
ago,” Willis said. “I had an idea of setting 
traps on this brook. It flows into a large pond 
a little way ahead of us, but just before we 
get to the pond it winds through a swamp of 
little spotted maple, moose bush and alder.” 

“I guess it’s beaver you’re going to show 
me,” I remarked. 

“Guess again,” said Willis. “But keep still. 
Step in my tracks and don’t make the brush 
crack.” . 

The small growth was so thick that we 
could see only a little way ahead. Willis pushed 
slowly through it for some time; then, stop- 
ping short, he motioned to me over his shoul- 
der to come forward. Not twenty yards away 
I distinguished the red-and-white hair of a 

arge animal that was browsing on a clump of 


bushes. It stood in a pathway trodden so deep 
into the snow that its legs were completely 
hidden. In surprise I saw that it had broad 
horns. 

“Why, that’s an ox!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Willis, laughing. “His mate is 
round here, too.” 

“Willis,” I almost shouted, “they must be 
the oxen Jotham lost two years ago!” 

“Sure!” said Willis. “But don’t make such 
a noise. There are moose here.” 

“Moose!” I whispered. 

“There’s a cow moose with two moose 
calves. When I was here last Thursday after- 
noon there were three deer with them. The 
snow’s got so deep they are yarding here to- 
gether. They get water at the brook, and I 
saw where they had dug down through the 
snow to get to the dry swamp grass under- 
neath. They won’t leave their yard if we don’t 
scare them; they couldn’t run in the deep 
snow.” 

We thought that probably the oxen had 
grown wild from being off in the woods so 
long. However, Willis advanced slowly toward 
them, calling, “Co-boss!” Seeing us coming 
and hearing human voices, the old ox lifted 
his muzzle toward us and snuffed genially. He 
did not appear to be afraid, but behaved as if 
he were glad to see us. The other one—old 
Broad—had been lying down near by out of 
sight in the deep pathway, but now he sud- 
denly rose and stood staring at us. We ap- 
proached to within ten feet of them. They 
appeared to be in fairly good flesh, and their 
hair seemed very thick. Evidently they had 
wandered off from the logging camp and had 
been living a free, wild life ever since. In the 
small open meadows along the upper course 
of the stream there was plenty of wild grass. 
And, like deer, cattle will subsist in winter on 
the twigs of freshly grown bushes. Even such 
food as that, with freedom, was better than 
the cruel servitude of Jotham! 

On going round to the far side of the yard 
we spied the three deer, the cow moose and 
her two yearling calves. They appeared un- 
willing to run away in the deep snow, but 
would not let us approach near enough to see 
them clearly through the bushes. 

“You could shoot one of those deer,” I said 
to Willis; but he declared that he would never 
shoot a deer or a moose when it was snow- 
bound in a yard. 

We lingered near the yard for an hour or 
more. By speaking kindly to the oxen I found 
that I could go very close to them; they had 
by no means forgotten human beings. On our 
way back to Willis’s camp he reminded me of 


my promise. “Now, don’t you tell where those ° 


oxen are; don’t tell anybody !” 

“But, Willis, don’t you think Jotham ought 
to know ?” I asked. 

“No, I don’t!” Willis exclaimed. “He has 
abused those oxen enough! They’ve got away 
from him, and I’m glad of it! I'll never tell 
him where they are!” 

We argued the question all the way to 
camp, and at last Willis said bluntly that he 
should not have taken me to see them if he 
had thought that I would tell. “You promised 
not to,” said he. That was true, and there the 
matter rested overnight. 

When I started home the next morning 
Willis walked with me for two miles or more. 
We had not mentioned Jotham’s oxen since 
the previous afternoon; but I plainly saw that 
Willis had been thinking the matter over, for, 
after we separated and had each gone a few 
steps on his way, he called after me: 

“Are you going to tell about that?” 

“No,” said I, and walked on. 

“Well, if you’re not going to feel right about 
it, ask the old squire what he thinks. If he 
says that Jotham ought to be told, perhaps 
you had better tell him.” And Willis hastened 
away. 

But on reaching home I found that the old 
squire had set off for Portland early that 
morning to see about selling his lumber and 
was not to return for a week. So I said noth- 
ing to anyone. The night after he got back I 
watched for a chance to speak with him alone. 
After supper he went into the sitting room to 
look over his lumber accounts, and I stole in 
after him. 

“You remember Jotham’s oxen, gramp?” I 
began. 

“Why, yes,” said he, looking up. 

“Well, I know where they are,” I continued. 

“Where?” he exclaimed in astonishment. 


I then told him where Willis had found 
them and about the yard and the moose and 
deer we had seen with the oxen. “Willis 
doesn’t want Jotham told,” I added. “He says 
Jotham has abused those oxen enough, and 
that he is glad they got away from him. He 
made me promise not to tell anyone at first, 
but finally he said that I might tell you, and 
that we should do as you thought best.” 

The old squire gave me an odd look. Then 
he laughed and resumed his accounts for what 
seemed to me a long while. I had the feeling 
that he wished I had not told him. 

At last he looked up. “I suppose, now that 
we have found this out, Jotham will have to 
be told. They are his oxen, of course, and we 
should not feel right if we were to keep this 
from him. It wouldn’t be quite the neighborly 
thing to do—to conceal it. So you had better 
go over and tell him.” 

Almost everyone likes to carry news, whether 
good or bad; and within fifteen minutes I 
had reached the Edwards farmhouse. Jotham, 
who was taking a late supper, came to the 
door. 

“What will you give to know where your 
lost oxen are ?” I cried. 

“Where are they? Do you know?” he ex- 
claimed. Then I told him where Willis and I 
had seen them. “Wal, I vum!” said Jotham. 
“Left me and took to the woods! And I’ve 
lost two years’ work from ’em!” 

For a moment I was sorry I had told him. 

The next day he journeyed up to Willis’s 
camp with several neighbors; and from there 
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Chapter Five 
David goes home 


HE day of the 20th of November was one 

that David never forgot—a raw, windy, 

overcast day, sombre and thteatening. 
And yet it began happily enough. All through 
the school there ran a livelier current of inter- 
est and excitement, a keener thrill of expect- 
ancy, for in the afternoon the first elevens of 
the Pythians and the Corinthians were to meet 
in their championship encounter. 

To David it seemed afterwards a strange 
and terrible thing that he could have spent 
that afternoon as he did, shouting and whoop- 
ing gleefully on the side lines. It proved to be 
the Pythians’ day; they scored three touch- 
downs and kicked as many goals while the 
Corinthians struggled and fought without 
avail. After the game David took part in the 
jubilant Pythian cheering in front of the ath- 
letic house. Walking up to the study with 
Wallace afterwards, he felt that he had never 
been happier, or better satisfied with life. 

The recitation hour before supper was de- 
voted to Latin; the fifth form met Mr. Dean 
in one of the large rooms on the top floor of 
the building. The master made allowance for 
the raggedness of some of the translations; it 
was to be expected, for example, that Garland, 
who had made two of the three touchdowns, 
and who was decorated with a large “cocoon” 
over the left eye, should stagger and stumble, 
and it was no new thing that Wallace should 
have to be helped through the passage as- 
signed him. David had been as fluent and 
accurate as usual; now, with the half hour 
gone, Mr. Dean was calling to their feet, one 
after another, the rear guard of the class. 
Barrison was making his hesitating way 
through the lines that he had been requested 
to translate when a fourth-former, young 
Penfield, entered the room and, walking up to 
the platform, handed Mr. Dean a note. 


Barrison stopped his recitation; Mr. Dean 


glanced at the note, and his face became grave. 
“All right, Penfield,” he said; and the fourth- 
former left the room. 

Mr. Dean stepped down from the platform 
and walked along the aisle between the rows 
of desks. Barrison and the other fellows 
looked at him wonderingly. He put his hand 
out and rested it lightly on David’s shoulder; 
David sat in a seat next to the aisle. 
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they all snowshoed to the yard to see the oxen 
and the moose. The strangely assorted little 
herd was still there, and, so far as could be 
judged, no one else had discovered them. 

Jotham had intended to drive the oxen 
home; but the party found the snow so deep 
that they thought it best to leave them where 
they were for a while. Since it was now the 
first week of March, the snow could be ex- 
pected to settle considerably within a fort- 
night. 

I think it was the eighteenth of the month 
when Jotham and four other men finally went 
to get the oxen. They took a gun, with the 
intention of shooting one or more of the deer. 
A gaa surprise awaited them at the 
yard. 

At that time—it was before the days of 
game wardens—what were known as “meat- 
and-hide hunters” often came down over the 
boundary from Canada and slaughtered moose 
and deer while the animals were snow-bound. 
The lawless poachers frequently came in par- 
ties and sometimes searched the woods for 
twenty or thirty miles below the line in quest 
of yards. 

Apparently such a raiding party had found 
Willis’s yard and had shot not only the six 
deer and moose but Jotham’s oxen as well. 
Blood on the snow and refuse where the ani- 
mals had been hung up for skinning and dress- 
ing made what had happened only too plain. 

Poor Jotham came home much cast down. 
“That’s just my luck!” he lamented. “Every- 
thing always goes just that way with me!” 








“David,” he said, “the rector has sent for 
you. You will find him in his study.” 

Then , David, startled, not understanding, 
yet vaguely fearful, rose. Mr. Dean with his 
hand on his shoulder walked with him to the 
door and gave him a parting, affectionate little 
caress. 

David hurried along the corridor with fast- 
beating heart. He knew instinctively from the 
manner of Mr. Dean’s dismissing him that he 
was not being summoned because of any evil- 
doing. He felt that it was something worse 
than that. 

The door of the rector’s study was open, 
and Dr. Davenport was walking back and 
forth inside. Coming forward to meet David, 
he put his hands on his shoulders. 

“My boy,” he said gently, “very bad news 
has come for you. Your mother has tele- 
graphed that your father is very ill, and you 
are to go home.” 

Tears welled into David’s eyes, and he asked 
in a breaking voice, “Is he dead, Dr. Daven- 
port ?” 

“The telegram said that he is dying.” The 
rector drew the sobbing boy to him and held 
him close. “Let us hope that you will reach 
home in time, David. You can get a train to 
Boston at seven o’clock, and you can get a 
midnight train from there to New York. 
While you are packing, I will arrange by tele- 
phone about reservations for you.” 

But David was not heeding. “O Dr. Daven- 
port!” he cried. “Isn’t there any hope? Mother 
wrote that he was better; isn’t there some 
mistake ?” 

“T’m afraid not, David.” The rector showed 
the telegram. 

David held it a moment, and the tears 
flowed down his cheeks. “Poor mother! Poor 
little Ralph!” 

“Yes, they are needing you, my boy. And 
we'll get you to them just as soon as it’s 
possible.” The rector was silent a moment, 
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stroking David’s shoulder, giving him time 
to recover his composure. “I'll see that you 
are provided with money enough. There will 
be a carriage to take you to the station at half 
past six. It’s now a quarter past five.” The 
rector turned to a safe in the corner of the 
room, and took out some money. “Here,” he 
said, “is a hundred dollars. You must not be 
in any hurry about returning the amount. 
Good-by, David, my boy, and God bless you.” 

David went down the stairs blinded with 
tears. Outside it was dark except for the scat- 
tered lights along the road and the illuminated 
windows of the buildings. David saw the dor- 
mitory ahead and thought of the day when he 
had stood on the steps and received his father’s 
last embrace, and as he stumbled on and the 
lights were breaking and dancing through his 
tears he wished with all the passionate love of 
his young heart that he could have that day, 
just that one day, over again. 

The janitor of the building brought the 
boy’s trunk down from the loft, and soon 
David was at work, not merely emptying the 
drawers of his wardrobe but dismantling his 
room. He would never come back to this place 
again; that he knew. 

There came presently a knock on the door. 
He opened it and found Wallace standing 
there. 

“Q Dave!” said Wallace and clasped his 
friend’s hand. He continued after a moment, 
“Mr. Dean sent me to see if I could do any- 
thing for you. He’s coming himself in a few 
minutes. Is there anything I can get for you— 
anything at all?” 

“No, thanks, Lester. I’m pretty nearly 
packed. Just sit with me a while.” 

“The fellows feel awfully badly about it. 
Lots of them wanted to come, but they 
thought maybe you'd rather be alone.” 

“Yes, I think I would, except for you.” 

Wallace sat and looked on in dumb sym- 
pathy while David continued his packing. At 
last it was all finished, and David sat down 


and looked out of the window into the dark- - 


ness. While he waited thus he spoke only once. 

“T wish you’d known him, Lester,” he said. 

Soon he saw the lights of a carriage coming 
down the avenue; the driver appeared and 
shouldered the trunk; Wallace picked up the 
bag. At the foot of the stairs Mr. Dean was 
waiting. David caught Wallace’s hand and 
pressed it, unable to speak, and Wallace, 
equally inarticulate, returned the pressure. The 
next moment David and Mr. Dean were hid- 
den within the carriage. 

During most of the drive Mr. Dean occu- 
pied himself with advising David about the 
practical details of his journey. But, after all, 
his talk was chiefly to turn the current of 
David’s thoughts, for he had put down on a 
paper all the important items for the boy’s 
guidance. As David pocketed the memoran- 
dum that Mr. Dean finally gave him, he felt 
that he must seem unresponsive and untouched 
by so much kindness. 

“QO Mr. Dean, you don’t know how good 
to me I think you are! I—I wish my father 
could know!” ; 

“My dear boy, it’s just that we all want to 
help when we see our friends in trouble.” 

“Ves, but it’s the way you help. I shall 
always remember it.” 

“JT shall always remember your father, 
David. I have seen a great many fathers here 
with their sons, but never one whose interest 
and affection made quite such an appeal to 
me as his. It’s a long, long way back, but he 
made me think of my own father; I was 
about your age, David, when my father died.” 

The carriage passed from the country roads 
into the paved streets of the town and pres- 
ently drew up before the station. 

“You'll come back to us after Christmas, I 
hope, David,” said the master. 

“T shall probably not be able to. I don’t 
know just what there will be for me to do.” 

“T hope you will find it possible to continue 
in the career that your father had planned.” 

“T should like to, for his sake.” 

“Whatever happens, David, our friendship 
mustn’t end here. You must look on me as 
always your friend.” 

The train drew into the station for its brief 
stop. David and Mr. Dean shook hands. at the 
steps and parted. 

That night David had a few hours of broken 
sleep in his stuffy berth; the next day he spent 
gazing out of the window at the brown farm- 
ing lands of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
and the bare, stark forests and the little vil- 
lages that seemed to glance up at the train 
with a start of wonder and to relapse into 
rumination after it fled by. At ten o’clock the 
next morning the train drew into the station 
of the city that was his home. 

There was no one to meet him at the sta- 
tion. He took a Rosewood car and in half an 
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hour alighted at the familiar old street corner. 
With his bag banging against his leg and his 
heart pounding in his breast, he ran along the 
sidewalk. And then suddenly, though he had 
been trying to prepare himself for this all 
through the journey, his legs weakened and 
threatened to collapse under him, and tears 
flooded his eyes. He passed through the gate 
with uncertain steps and a sense that the 
world was reeling round him. The blinds were 
down, and a black streamer fluttered beside 
the door. 

From somewhere within the house they had 
been watching, for the door opened as he 
mounted the steps; the next moment he had 
his mother in his arms, and Ralph was stand- 
ing by, with face upturned to kiss him. 

“He died yesterday afternoon at three 
o’clock,” said Mrs. Ives. “He didn’t suffer; all 


the house. But she shrank none the less from 
the preparation that soon had to be made for 
moving. Often she burst into tears and left 
Maggie to execute or direct the undertaking 
on which she had been engaged. In those de- 
pressed moods her surest consolation was in 
the re-reading of the letters of sympathy that 
had come to her after her husband’s death and 
that had shown her how widely he had been 
loved, how truly he had been respected. Per- 
haps the letter that she read most often and 
with the greatest satisfaction was that from 
Dr. Wallace; she had always felt that by the 
men of his profession her husband had never 
been accorded full recognition; yet here surely 
was the proof that she had been mistaken. 
Dr. Wallace wrote as one who had known and 
appreciated and admired. And his son had 
written to David, a boyish, sympathetic letter, 
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** They thought maybe you’d rather be alone ’’ 


that seemed to trouble him at the end was the 

thought that he couldn’t see you. O David!” 
Trying to comfort his mother, who seemed 

now wholly to give way, David controlled his 


own emotion. Presently she took him upstairs’ 


to the room in which she had been sitting all 
the morning—the room into which only slits 
of light came from behind the drawn shades; 
and there David stood and looked upon his 
father’s face. 

A week after the funeral David wrote to 
Dr. Davenport that it would be impossible 
for him to return to St. Timothy’s School. 
His mother’s resources were extremely slen- 
der; indeed, David found that the income on 
which the family must depend would be 
barely sufficient to sustain them if they prac- 
ticed the most rigid economy. Maggie must 
go, the house must be sold or let, and they 
must move into narrower and less expensive 
quarters. 

iti however, refused to accept dismis- 
sal. 

“T’ve been with you altogether too long to 
be deserting you in your trouble,” she said 
to Mrs. Ives. 

“But, Maggie, we can’t afford —” 

“Sure, and I shouldn’t think you could, the 
way the doctor was that easy-going! But I’ve 
been thrifty —” 

It was no use to argue with Maggie, and 


-after some further ineffectual remonstrance 


Mrs. Ives succumbed. 

Maggie stayed, and a sign “To Let or For 
Sale” was planted in front of the house beside 
the flagstone walk; and Mrs. Ives tried to feel 
that it was a stroke of good fortune when 
within a week a tenant was secured. She tried 
equally to feel that good fortune was again 
hers when she hired only a quarter of a mile 
away a comfortable apartment for consider- 
ably less than the rent she was to receive for 


with this sentence at the end, “My father says 
that yours was fine.” Those letters were not 
the only ones that helped to remove the old 
bitterness over what had seemed to her the 
failure of the community to accord her hus- 
band the place that he had earned; now at 
the end of all came letters upon letters testify- 
ing to the existence of an affection that she 
had thought withheld. She read them over 
and over, but Dr. Wallace’s oftenest of all. 

David’s plan was to go back to the high 
school after Christmas, finish out the year 
and then try to find work in some business 
office. He felt that he must abandon his am- 
bition to be a surgeon and must set about 
establishing himself in a position where he 
could at an early date contribute to the sup- 
port of the family and to Ralph’s education. 
His mother lamented the necessity and pro- 
tested against the sacrifice, but was unable to 
suggest any alternative. 

Christmas was a day that David and his 
mother looked forward to with no happy ex- 
pectancy. But on Christmas Eve they all hung 
up their stockings as usual, and after Ralph had 
gone to bed David assisted his mother in ar- 
ranging the presents. “So many,” Mrs. Ives 
sighed, “that our friends have given us! And 
we have been able to give to so few!” 

“Never mind,” David answered. “People 
aren’t going to think about that.” 

He kissed his mother—a paternal sort of 
kiss. Often in those days he felt quite paternal 
toward her. 

The next morning, though Mrs. Ives could 
not bring herself to respond, “Merry Christ- 
mas!” to that greeting, delivered by each of 
her sons and by Maggie, she did enjoy the 
pleasant spectacle of Ralph’s excitement and 
of her older boy’s eager interest as they opened 
bundles; she even had a mild pleasure in ex- 
amining the things that had been given to her. 
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It became more than that; it became a ten- 
derer emotion when she found the books that 
were the gifts of her two boys. But it was the 
arrival of the postman, about the middle of 
the morning, that furnished the great sensa- 
tion of the day. He left several Christmas 
cards, two or three little packages and a letter 
for David. The envelope bore the address of 
St. Timothy’s School. 

David opened it and in a moment was cry- 
ing with excitement, “Mother! Mother! Just 
look at this!” His face was so eager, his eyes 
were so shining that Ralph came crowding up 
to look over his mother’s shoulder as she read: 


My dear David. One who is deeply interested in 
you and who has an affectionate memory of your 
father and of his hopes and ambitions for you has 
communicated to me his wish that you return to 
St. Timothy’s and complete your course. He is not 
only well able to bear the expense, but he is eager 
to do so; in fact, he has already placed a sum of 
money to your credit here, and I am therefore 
sending you a check to cover your traveling ex- 
penses. He does not wish to make himself known 
to you now; he hopes that you will not make any 
inquiries concerning him. He has other grounds 
than those of modesty for requesting this. 

We shall all welcome you back after the Christ- 
mas holidays. And I am very glad indeed that the 
school is not after all to lose one of its best pupils. 

Sincerely yours, C.8. Davenport. 


“Tsn’t that splendid, mother!” David began, 
and then stopped, for instead of joy there was 
an added sadness in his mother’s face. 

“Yes, David, yes,” she answered and quickly 
tried to assume cheerfulness. ““Only—it will be 
harder than ever to part with you now.” 

“IT won’t go if you feel you need me, 
mother.” 

“Of course you must go. You could not de- 
cline an offer made by one who wants to help 
you to carry out your dear father’s wishes.” 

But David was still doubtful. “I wonder if 
I ought to go. I wonder if I oughtn’t to stay 
here and find work —” 

“No, David, no. We must look to the fu- 
ture, dear. I couldn’t think of letting you sac- 
rifice an opportunity so wonderfully offered. 
Who do you suppose is giving it to you, 
David ?” 

“T can’t imagine—unless it’s Dr. Wallace.” 

“Of course! That’s just who it is!” Mrs. 
Ives’s thoughts reverted to the sympathetic 
letter that he had written her. “Of course it’s 
Dr. Wallace. He’s taking this way of showing 
how much he thought of your father.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder at all if Lester had sug- 
gested it to him,” said David. “Lester’s my 
best friend. I suppose, though, I mustn’t say 
anything to him about it.” 

“No, since it’s Dr. Wallace’s wish.” 

“Perhaps Lester will come and see me dur- 
ing the vacation; perhaps he’ll refer to it in 
some way.” 

“Of course, if he should do that. But we 
must be careful to respect Dr. Wallace’s wish.” 

She could not help rejoicing with her boy 
over his good fortune, and she could not help 
sorrowing for it in her heart. Already she had 
come to look upon him as her prop and her 
companion in the loneliness with which she 
must always now be surrounded. Was there 
no end to the sacrifices required of women? 
But even while her spirit made that outcry, a 
look into her son’s radiant face comforted her. 

The day after Christmas the moving began. 
By the middle of the afternoon it was all 
accomplished ; some of the family possessions 
were in storage, the rest were already dis- 
posed in a quite orderly manner in the neat 
little apartment. David, who had gone back 
to the house to effect a final clearance of dis- 
carded articles, had turned the key in the lock 
for the last time. He looked up and saw 
Lester Wallace entering at the gate and ran 
to meet him eagerly. . 

“Do you know my great news?” 

“No. What ?” 

“I’m going back next term, after all.” 

“O Dave, isn’t that great! Somehow I felt 
it must be all a mistake that you weren’t com- 
ing back. All the fellows will be so glad.” 

From Wallace’s manner David could not be 
sure whether he had any knowledge or sus- 
picion of his father’s generosity or not. He 
seemed at any rate not at all interested in the 
question how the means for David’s return 
had been provided. So into that question 
David did not go. He prevailed on Wallace 
to come to the new apartment for a few 
minutes and meet his mother; she, with the 
thought of Dr. Wallace foremost in her mind, 
could hardly refrain from uttering words of 
gratitude that pressed to her lips. Altogether, 
Wallace’s brief visit imparted a pleasant glow 
of cheerfulness and hopefulness to Mrs. Ives 
on that trying first day in her new surround- 
ings. 

Maggie did not disapprove of David’s re- 
turn to St. Timothy’s so much as he had 
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expected. “Well,” she said; “I guess you’d bet- 
ter be there than strammin’ round a small 
place like this. I’m sure it will mean less than 
half as much work for me. I must say, though, 
if I was that rich I had to be giving money 
away, I wouldn’t be doing it to take a boy 
from his mother—whoever I was.” 

That, to be sure, was just what David’s 
benefactor was doing, and it came home to 
the boy when on the last day his mother ac- 
companied him to the station. Ralph, who had 
been excused from school, was with them 
and in the trolley car and afterwards on the 
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bench in the waiting room sat snuggled close 
to his brother—demonstrative in this way of 
his affection. Mrs. Ives was silent most of 
the time, but often surreptitiously squeezed 
David’s hand. While they waited Wallace, ac- 
companied by his father and mother, entered; 
they came up to David and Mrs. Ives; and 
Mrs. Wallace said, “It’s hard when we have 
to send them back, isn’t it ?” 

Mrs. Ives, mindful even in that moment of 
the obligation to which she must not refer, 
answered, “Yes, Mrs. Wallace, it’s hard, but 
I am trying not to be sorry. David is so glad.” 


Dr. Wallace grasped David’s arm with one 
hand and his son’s arm with the other and 
held the two boys for a moment while he said. 
genially, “Help each other along all you can, 
you two fellows.” And David felt how splen- 
did it must be to be able to give help, instead 
of just receiving it—to be giving such help 
as his father all his life had given to others; 
he felt that it was to enable him to do that 
very thing that Dr. Wallace was sending him 
back to St. Timothy’s, and he resolved to do 
his best to be worthy of the opportunity. 

In the train David had the few last brief 
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two aviators to pilot passengers round the 

“air trail” above Santa Barbara. Between 
flights they were wont to discuss flying from 
every possible angle, and now the talk had 
turned to the subject of “wing-walking.” 

“A mechanic by the name of Nourse did 
the work on my ship when I was flying for 
the Sky Limit Aviation Company down in 
Los Angeles,” said Pryor. “That was before 
the wing-walking craze broke out in this 
country, and stunt flights were considered 
sufficiently exciting. 

“Nourse wanted to learn the flying end of 
the game, and I took him up every time I 
could. One day we went up to scatter hand- 
bills over Los Angeles. I was in the forward 
cockpit, and Nourse was in the cockpit be- 
hind. There was a control stick in each cock- 
pit. I signed to Nourse to take the control. 
When he took hold of his stick, I let go of 
mine and settled back comfortably, like a pay 
passenger. Nourse had been making good on 
the field for so long that I didn’t stop to real- 
ize that he had never had many lessons in 
flying. 

“Suddenly a strong puff of wind on the side 
of my head told me that we were off into a 
side slip, and a glance down showed me the 
roofs of Los Angeles shooting straight up at 
me. It seemed as if Los Angeles had humped 
its back. 

“T seized my control stick, but it resisted 
me like a solid bar of iron made fast at both 
ends. Frightened out of my boots, I slued 
round in my seat. Nourse, panic-stricken, was 
frozen fast to his stick. His eyes were fixed 
and glassy; his muscles were as rigid as steel. 
There was absolutely no time to unhook my 
belt; but fortunately I have a long reach, and 
I swung back one arm and hit the side of his 
face. That was enough; he woke up instantly 
and let go his stick. Now that the controls 
were released, I managed to pull out of a tail 
spin, and the ship flattened out just in time to 
keep from cracking up on the top of a build- 
ing. 

“T never said a word about Nourse’s freez- 
ing to the stick; nor did he. But I didn’t take 
him with me again until we went up the coast 
to work the small towns. Then, when we 
would make a flight from one town to the 
next town north, I would put him into the 
passenger’s cockpit in front—after I had taken 
particular pains to see that his control stick 
was out of its socket. 

“Business was good at most of those small 
towns. We charged ten dollars for straight 
flights and twenty-five dollars for stunt 
flights; and all went well till the day when 
Schultz, who was the mechanic for the other 
ship, came up behind a husky rube just in 
time to find him scratching a match on one of 
the wings of our plane. Schultz was a bone 
head. Without stopping to explain to the 
match scratcher that the paint on the Irish 
linen covering of the wings is highly inflam- 
mable, not to say explosive, he hauled off and 
kicked him. Naturally, the man’s feelings were 
hurt; and ‘Schultz grilled him unmercifully 
until I interfered. 

“This husky match scratcher worked at the 
garage where we got our gasoline, and Schultz 
said afterwards that the man must have 
slipped some kerosene into our gas. 

“Nourse and I started on ahead the next 
day to begin the publicity work in the next 
town. It was a Jong flight and over mountain 
ranges all the way. 

“Shortly after we took off, our motor be- 
gan to miss. But it would straighten out and 
pur along like pussy on the hearth just often 
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enough to keep us hopeful. Finally we made 
a forced landing in a cafion on a Mexican’s 
barley patch and cleaned the spark plugs and 
the jets. We narrowly escaped a crack-up in 
getting out of there, for it was a very bad 
place to take off from. 

“Our motor was hitting first-rate now. But 
pretty soon we saw dust out ahead, and pres- 
ently we found ourselves bucking up into the 
teeth of a real old California norther. That 
was bad, for we were already pretty shy on 
gasoline, and there was still a high range of 
mountains between us and the next town. 
With that Wind blowing, landing on the Mex- 
ican’s barley patch again was entirely out of 
the question. 

“T was so short on gas that I didn’t dare 
to climb for altitude when crossing the ridge, 
which meant that we must take desperate 
chances. The air over the mountains is bumpy 
even in the best of weather. 

“We were barely three hundred feet above 
the tops of the pines when we crossed the 
divide. I was congratulating myself on still 
having gas enough to glide on down to the 
bean fields when a terrific air bump threw us 
into a side slip. We were below the level of the 
tree tops before I could straighten the ship 
out. I zoomed up over one big pine and was 
cutting close to a bigger one out beyond it 
when a second bump swung the tip of the 
upper plane of the left wing over into the 
branches. By some miracle the ship came out 
of it without cracking up against the tree, and 
immediately I threw her nose into the wind 
and manceuvred to get out of there. Another 
breathless minute saw us out of the trees, and 
a little later we had the divide well behind us. 

“*Fair enough,’ said I; and I banked 
sharply to the right to straighten her away on 
the course. But when I tried to throw her 


‘* With a catlike shifting of hands 
and feet Nourse climbed out 
round the wooden upright ’’ 
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back to neutral the stick resisted me. Some- 
thing was dragging on the cable that operated 
the ailerons out on the ends of the wings. 
With all kinds of clammy sensations chasing 
up and down my spine, I threw every ounce 
of weight I had on the stick. It gave just 
enough to save us from barrel-rolling clean 
over. But there it stuck. Nothing I could do 
would move it. We began to circle round with 
as steep a bank as you can maintain without 
going over. I was sure of a plunge down into 
the cafion, and I was making another des- 
perate attempt to push the stick back when I 
saw that Nourse was climbing up out of the 
forward cockpit. I couldn’t believe that a man 
could have nerve enough to unhook his belt 
when the ship was on the verge of banking to 
vertical and rolling on over. The wash from 
the propeller was tearing at him like a thousand 
demons, but with a handhold on the landing 
wire he pulled himself out upon the lower 


‘ plane of the left wing. It was, as I have said, 


long before wing-walking had come in, and I 
thought the man was crazy. But the next mo- 
ment, as the ship began to flatten out because 
of his weight on the wing, I thought I knew 
what he was doing. 

“Clinging fast to the taut flying and land- 
ing wires, he worked himself out along the 
forward edge of the wing. He walked where 
the wing-walkers walk, placing his feet where 
the ribs join the leading edge of the lower 
plane and clinging fast to the taut landing 
and flying wires with his hands. His face was 
toward me, his back was to the wind, and at 
times he was hanging out over the cafion. 
When he approached the first upright wooden 
strut he paused. The wind created by our 
speed and the wash from the propeller min- 
gled sharply there, and the whipping currents 
were plucking at him like so many hands. 
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moments alone with his mother and Ralph, 
just as Lester had with his mother and father. 
They were silent moments, so charged with 
feeling that David sat with tear-blurred eyes, 
aware only of his mother pressing his hand 
and Ralph crowding against him softly. 

“Write to us often, David,” his mother said. 
“And—and think of your father every day.” 

David nodded, too choked to speak. He 
kissed each of them,—a long, long kiss for 
his mother,—hugged them close to him; and 
the next moment they were gone. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 






“The weight of Nourse’s body had just 
about neutralized the banking action of the 
clogged ailerons, so that the ship had flat- 
tened. So far so good—unless Nourse fell off, 
or our cranky engine quit, or an air bump 
threw us into a spin. But Nourse kept mo- 
tioning with his head toward the aileron 
pulley that was hung on the under surface of 
the upper plane near the forward edge; and I 
noticed for the first time that one of the top 
brace wires, which must have broken when 
we brushed into the tree, had curled down 


over the forward edge of the upper plane. It’ 


hung in such a way that it would be drawn 
into the pulley whenever the cable moved to 
the left. That was why the aileron control 
worked perfectly one way and not at all the 
other. 

“Suddenly it dawned on me that Nourse 
was going on out to the end of the wing to 
clear the pulley. When that idea struck me it 
just about stopped my circulation, because, 
mind you, at that time wing-walking hadn’t 
been done. I was absolutely sure that the 
wing would tilt down under the weight of 
the man and plunge us both to the bottom 
of the cafion. 

“However, it was evident that Nourse ex- 
pected me to hold him. With the cold sweat 
oozing out all over me, I gave her all the 
rudder I could. I also pulled the throttle wide 
open, knowing that the higher the speed the 
better the ship’s response to the controls. The 
motor — bless its old heart! — purred along 
now as if it never had sputtered. 

“As Nourse worked slowly on out along 
the leading edge of the lower plane, I threw 
the stick over so as to neutralize his weight 
on the left wing. It was shaky business with 
ailerons that would work in one direction 
only, and my nerves were jumpy. Twice I 
almost snapped Nourse off, and once we were 
on the verge of a spin that would have shot 
us down into the yawning cafion. 

“Tt seemed as if a thousand years had raced 
by before Nourse got out to the second strut. 
Bracing himself as firmly as he could against 
the upright, he stretched forward to clear the 
pulley of the aileron control. 

“He had his hand almost on the impeding 
wire when an air bump from underneath sent 
the left wing skyward. Being unable to re- 
verse the position of the ailerons on account 
of the clogged pulley, I was helpless. I ex- 
pected the ship to roll clear over and snap 
Nourse off into space. I clenched my teeth, 
held my breath and waited. 

“We were hanging there on the point of 
banking to vertical and rolling on over when 
with a catlike shifting of hands and feet 
Nourse climbed out round the wooden up- 
right to which he was clinging. Grasping the 
outer double flying wires with his right hand, 
he leaned as far out over the tip of the wing 
as he could. The wing, responding instantly 
to the shifting of Nourse’s weight, dipped, 
paused for a moment, then settled lazily. 
While the plane was settling back to neutral 
Nourse seized the broken brace wire and 
pulled it out of the pulley. The next moment, 
moving slowly and steadily to give me a 
chance to hold him, he began edging back 
toward the cockpit. 

“A little later, with no gas to spare but with 
altitude to glide from, we sped down to the 
level fields of the valley, where in spite of 
the wind we managed to make a fairly good 
landing. 

“When we moved north to the next town I 
took particular pains to see that there was 
a control stick for Nourse in the forward 
cockpit. I thought that he had earned it.” 
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The national parks in the West 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ONE THING that you cannot repair if you 
once wear it out is your welcome. 


Building, forging, ploughing, painting, weaving, 
Grudge not Giving More than you’re Receiving. 


“YOUR NAME, SIR?” asked the doorkeeper 
of the new ambassador from China. “Sze,” 
sezzee. 


IF YOU HAVE subdued a pair of skis this 
winter, you have rosier cheeks and a greater 
respect for the law of parallels. 


THE TERRIFIC, smashing ocean waves that 
demolish much property during storms along 
the coasts seem to be successfully combated 
by the new “air breakwater.” It.is a line of 
perforated pipes placed under water parallel 
to the shore line and some two hundred feet 
from the property to be protected. It is fed by 
a supply pipe connecting with an air com- 
pressor on shore. When the air is turned on 
the ascending and expanding air bubbles break 
up the waves and create an area of compara- 
tively calm water. 


MOTOR FUEL with an alcohol base may be 
the kind that will drive our automobiles in the 
not distant future. Men of science are work- 
ing hopefully on the problem of producing 
cheaper alcohol both from plant growth and 
from mineral sources. The fuel is said to de- 
liver more power to the gallon than gasoline. 
It does not carbonize, and it requires less 
lubricating oil. A small amount of benzol and 
ether added to the alcohol makes an efficient 
mixture, but the price of eighty cents a gallon 
still leaves much to be desired. 


“AN UNFAIR DECISION by the umpire is 
usually enough to win the crowd’s favor, at 
least temporarily, for its victim,” says the 
world-champion tennis player. “Such deci- 
sions ought not to be protested, but the man 
who gets the benefit of one of them should 
promptly equalize matters by unostenta- 
tiously losing a point. He should not hit the 
ball into the net with a jaunty air of ‘Here 
you are,’—a bit of playing for effect that the 
crowd resents,—but should contrive to miss 
by a bare margin.” That is the attitude of a 
gentleman and therefore of a good sportsman. 


“SADLY IN NEED OF PAINT” is the ver- 
dict that anyone must pass upon the houses 
that ig an automobile trip he will see along 
town and country roads while the trees are 
still bare. The “paint-up and clean-up” weeks 
that we had before the war we dropped for 
more urgent business and because of the high 
price of paint and labor. Now, when prices 
are a little easier, we should make up for the 
years of neglect. A house that is bare of pig- 
ment and dry of oil is all the time going back- 
ward a little by reason of the assaults of the 
weather ; and the still high cost of building a 
new house makes it well worth while to pre- 
serve an old one. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS on simple- 
minded patients to determine the mental effect 
of suggestion shed light on the stimulating 
power of praise. It was found that repeating 
to a patient often enough that he is sick or 
unfit or dull will almost certainly convince 
him that he is, whether he is or not. On the 
other hand, insisting that he is able, compe- 
tent, excellent, is almost certain to stimulate 
him to live up to that level. It is almost the 
same with healthy and normal persons. The 
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old theory of driving workmen or soldiers or 
pupils is giving way to the better plan of 
leading them. Happy the teacher who can hit 
upon that quality in his pupil which deserves 
approval and by encouragement and con- 
structive advice can lead him to more difficult 
tasks ! 
eg 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT 


\ A [HEN Lord Milner, secretary for the 
colonies in the British cabinet, resigned 
his office it was generally suspected 

that he did so because some of his colleagues 
strongly opposed the policy he wished the 
empire to pursue toward Egypt. Whether that 
is so is still a matter of suspicion rather than 
of certainty; but his report on the Egyptian 
question, presented to Parliament not long 
after he had resigned, makes that explanation 
of his course extremely plausible. 

Lord Milner has had many years of expe- 
tience in colonial administration, chiefly in 
South Africa, but partly in Egypt, where he 
was undersecretary of finance for several 
years. Ever since he went to the. Colonial 
Office in 1919 he has been struggling with 
the disaffection that has agitated Egypt since 
Great Britain, in time of war, declared a 
protectorate over that country; and he was 
chairman of a committee of inquiry that has 
been in constant negotiation with the more 
responsible leaders of Egyptian sentiment. 

His report recommends that Great Britain 
grant self-government to Egypt without de- 
lay, though with certain reservations intended 
to protect the essential interests of Britain— 
chiefly in the Suez Canal—and the rights of 
all foreign residents whatsoever. He believes 
that the national sentiment of Egypt cannot 
be extinguished ; that governing a hostile peo- 
ple by force is both difficult and disgraceful ; 
and that there is sufficient capacity among 
the Egyptians to carry on most of the tasks 
of orderly government. He adds that there 
must be an alliance between the two coun- 
tries, in order that the new government shall 
not be tempted to embark on a foreign policy 
hostile to British interests, and he thinks that 
for some time the Egyptians will need Brit- 
ish assistance in their internal and financial 
administration, and that they must consent 
to the presence of a British military force to 
guard the canal. He believes that the moment 
is favorable for making an agreement, and 
that the Egyptians, assured of an independent 
status as a nation, will be ready to give all the 
guaranties he thinks necessary. 

It is interesting to observe that Lord Milner 
has always been a Conservative and an impe- 
rialist, and that the opposition to his recom- 
mendations comes in large part from men 
who have in the past called themselves Lib- 
erals. The question will hardly become a 
party matter in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Those in whom the war has bred a fear 
of the military insecurity of the British Empire 
and a conviction that greater concentration 
and a firmer hold on the strategic positions 
within it are necessary will find Lord Milner’s 
ideas dangerous. Those who think that the 
empire is likely to be strengthened by concili- 
ation and good will rather than by the display 
of force will urge that his programme be ac- 
cepted. Which side the majority of the British 
nation will take is not yet certain; appear- 
ances indicate that the present government is 
inclined to take the less liberal view. 
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BRAINS AND GOOD INTENTIONS 


HETHER we like to admit the fact 

or not, the war has broken a good 

many of the links that bound us to the 
immediate past and has imposed on the world 
conditions so unlike those the last generation 
knew that the phrase a “new world” is some- 
thing more than a rhetorical expression. 

But the newness of the world is a superfi- 
cial, not a fundamental, newness. That is to 
say, it resides in the conditions, economic, po- 
litical and to some extent, we hope, spiritual, 
that govern the ideas and conduct of man- 
kind. The qualities that are needed to deal 
with those strange and often disturbing con- 
ditions are precisely those that have been 
needed in every other stage of the world’s 
history. The conditions as they now are will 
pass; they will grow either more favorable or 
more difficult. But we must deal with them in 
the same spirit as that in which our ancestors 
dealt with their environment five hundred 
years ago, or three hundred years ago, or a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

The danger is that we shall be led into a 
purely sentimental way of treating them. It is 
common to hear persons talk as if events had 
in some way altered the nature of men, so 


that neither individuals nor nations are likely 
to behave in response to ordinary influences 
as they would have behaved before the war. 
It is true, we may hope, that the experience of 
the last six years has given the world a some- 
what clearer understanding of the waste and 
cruelty of war, but even so we observe no real 
aversion from fighting among the nations 
that find their situation still unsatisfactory. 

In domestic concerns there is too much 
confidence in the efficacy of mere good inten- 
tions. He who desires essential justice between 
man and man, who wants everyone to have 
plenty of money in return for his work, and 
who gayly sets out to establish a system of 
law or of social organization that—on paper 
—will accomplish those ends, believes that 
just because he desires good and comfortable 
things he is. appointed to become a leader of 
his fellows. And a host of well-disposed but 
loose thinkers follow him. 

It is not enough to decree the triumph of 
the good, or to draw up ideal schemes of gov- 
ernment to assure it. The need for brains, for 
a sympathetic but unillusioned understanding 
of human nature, for a clear and unpreju- 
diced knowledge of human history, for the 
cool, clear-sighted recognition of what will be 
the actual result on society of this or that 
innovation, was never greater than it is to- 
day. The United States was fortunate enough 
to find such brains during the crisis that fol- 
lowed the Revolutionary War; there was in- 
spired common sense a-plenty not only among 
the leaders who made the Constitution but 
among the people who accepted it. 

Are we to be equally fortunate to-day? 
There will be men who will tell us the truth. 
Shall we recognize it ? Shall we remember that 
tyranny, even when it is the will of the ma- 
jority and exercised with loud professions of 
benevolent intention, is tyranny nevertheless ? 
Shall we be able to distinguish the dream from 
the vision and to test all the proposals for 
attaining righteousness that eager reformers 
offer to us? On that depends our safety in the 
“new” world that lies round us. Where we 
shall end if we ask nothing more than that 
those we follow be well-intentioned we dread 
to think. ; 
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MAKESHIFTS 


ESOURCEFULNESS in fashioning make- 
shifts is a desirable trait, but it is never 
a satisfactory substitute for a complete 
and well-ordered equipment. In fact, it is 
usually the person with the complete and 
well-ordered equipment who is resourceful 
in fashioning makeshifts when the necessity 
arises. For one does not ordinarily come into 
such possession by chance or inheritance; the 
qualities that enable a man to acquire it in- 
clude the very quality that enables him to 
construct a makeshift when something goes 
wrong with the equipment. Thoroughness of 
knowledge is usually the prerequisite to re- 
sourcefulness in dealing with awkward situa- 
tions. Much labor-saving machinery had its 
origin in the ingenious device contrived by 
some workman who wanted to save himself 
labor; but probably none was ever conceived 
in the mind of a clumsy and impatient ap- 
prentice who had only half learned his job. 

There is no satisfactory makeshift for 
honest thought or for accurate knowledge. 
Smartness, cleverness, evasiveness, disingenu- 
ousness, all may offer their services to the 
man who shrinks from the effort necessary to 
acquire those fundamental attributes for suc- 
cessful achievement; they may carry him on 
smoothly enough so long as there is no serious 
opposition to his progress; but when they 
bring him into conflict, as they surely will, 
with some one who has the equipment that 
he lacks they will make but a pitiable show- 
ing. The debater who relies upon rhetoric and 
sophistry comes off badly in an encounter 
with the advocate who is armed with a mas- 
tery of the facts. 

Whereas expertness in creating makeshifts 
of a practical sort is a mark of a well-trained 
mind, readiness to adopt makeshift mental 
processes indicates not only an untrained 
mind but also an undeveloped character. 
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BANKING IN NORTH DAKOTA 


HE economic and financial programme 
that the leaders of the Nonpartisan 
League induced the voters of North 

Dakota to accept has broken; down at the 
point where it was clearly weakest. The state 
cannot pay the current expenses of govern- 
ment; it cannot borrow money on reasonable 
terms; the Bank of North Dakota, the central 
banking institution of the system, is so loaded 
down with long-term credits and uncollectible 
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loans that it cannot perform its functions; 
more than forty smaller state banks have had 
to close their doors. 

The muddle is not the result of any panic 
or any lack of financial solvency among the 
citizens of the state. No doubt it is owing 
largely to the recent shrinkage in the value of 
wheat and the unexpected withholding of the 
wheat crop from the market. But properly 
conducted banks are strong enough to face 
such conditions without breaking down. At 
bottom the trouble is with the banking meth- 
ods that have been employed. Mr. Townley 
and the other leaders of the league wished to 
put certain politico-economic theories to the 
test. To that end they got control of the 
banking system; but they used it either in 
ignorance of the principles of sound banking 
or in defiance of them. To prove that, it is 
enough to say that on December 31 the cash 
reserves of seven hundred banks in the state 
were only forty per cent of what the law— 
and a not too stringent law—required. 

Security is the chief virtue of a bank. Mod- 
erate interest payments, carefully distributed 
loans on good security, a safe propor- 
tion of the assets in cash or in forms that can 
be quickly turned into cash—those are the 
means by which security is attained. When 
banks are used for political purposes, as they 
have been used in North Dakota, the first 
combination of unfavorable conditions is 
likely to bring on a smash. 

The bank crisis has of course stimulated the 
opposition to the Nonpartisan League, and it 
seems also to have caused some dissension 
within the league itself. Mr. Townley, the 
founder of the league, is credited by the press 
with a willingness to sacrifice some part of 
the league programme in order to get out- 
side financial support for the state; but Mr. 
Townley is no longer the most influential man 
in the league. That man is Mr. Lemke, the 
attorney -general of the state; and he, with 
the league behind him, is determined to push 
forward the complete industrial programme, 
which includes a home-building association, a 
state-owned grain elevator and flouring mill, 
state hail insurance, compulsory workmen’s 
compensation insurance and other smaller en- 
terprises. The party believes that the outside 
support will come inevitably from Chicago 
or Minneapolis bankers who have great inter- 
ests in North Dakota, and that when this diffi- 
cult piece of road has been passed there will 
be no trouble in carrying the ideas of the 
league through to. complete triumph. The 
opponents of the league, who call themselves 
the Independents, for there are no Repub- 
licans or Democrats in state politics, have 
begun a movement looking to the repeal of 
some of the league legislation and the recall 
of the state officials elected by league voters. 
If the recall is indeed invoked, we shall sec 
one of the most exciting and important elec- 
toral campaigns ever waged in the United 
States. °° 


THE CONGESTION IN CONGRESS 


VERY second year, in the months of 
January and February, Congress finds 
itself with a vast amount of work to 

do and not enough time to do it. Last year— 
1920—was the regular year for such a conges- 
tion. Important general legislation was pend- 
ing, but could get no attention because the 
appropriation bills claimed the first consid- 
eration; and every other year it becomes a 
question whether even the appropriation bills 
can all be enacted before the 4th of March. 

To say that the trouble is too much work 
and too little time is to tell only a part of the 
story, for the congestion is increased by meth- 
ods of procedure that are anything but eco- 
nomical, and that. prolong unnecessarily the 
long as well as the short sessions. 

The large membership of the two houses 
and the high average qualification of the 
members for the performance of their duties 
—for it is high—are, queerly enough, one rea- 
son why time that might be saved is wasted, 
and why much of it is devoted to matters that 
are not of the first importance. Too many of 
the members are impelled to take part in de- 
bate. Much of what they say is spoken, not to 
influence the decisions of the Senate or the 
House, but for its effect outside: too many 
speeches are made for political purposes or 
for popularity at home. 

The same fact of high average ability is also 
fatal to effective leadership. If there could be 
a real leadership, there might be authoritative 
decisions what measures should be considered 
and in what order, how much time should be 
allowed for each of them, and who should 
take part in the debate. As we do not wish to 
be represented by less able or independent 
men, and as we do not wish them to take a 
smaller share in the proceedings, it seems 
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hopeless to expect real leadership or discipline 
or orderly consideration of measures. 

Besides the obstacles mentioned there are 
the endeavors of members to get action on 
unimportant and sometimes trivial matters, 
the wrangling among them to get the order of 
business that will be most favorable to their 
projects, the clumsy and time-consuming 
practices of roll calls for a quorum and the 

yea and nay votes, the lax rules that permit 
* filibustering and the useless “general debates.” 

Since the condition is regularly recurrent 
every two years, it would be a work of con- 
structive statesmanship to examine the subject 
as a whole, consider each of the evils to be 
corrected and devise a broad and comprehen- 
sive remedy, if one can be found; at any rate, 
a remedy for the worst of them. It is certainly 
not the part of statesmanship to let things go 
on as they are. °° 


THE NATIONAL PARKS 


AST August the “park-to-park” highway 
cE was formally dedicated by Mr. Mather, 
the director of the National Park Service. 
A man can now start, say, from the Mount 
Rainier Park in the State of Washington and 
go by a modern automobile road down the 
coast to Los Angeles, visiting on the way the 
Crater Lake Park, the Lassen Volcanic Park, 
the Yosemite, the General Grant and the Se- 
quoia parks; thence eastward to the Grand 
Cafion, and northward to the Mesa Verde, 
the Rocky Mountain, the Yellowstone and 
the Glacier parks. Thence, if he pleases, he can 
complete the circuit by continuing from the 
northwest corner of Montana to his starting 
point in Washington. He will then have trav- 
ersed 4700 miles and passed through nine 
states. 

Few of us realize the extent of our national 
parks; none of us realize their variety, beauty 
and grandeur unless we have visited them. 
There are nineteen of them under the Na- 
tional Park Service, with a total area of 10,- 
859 square miles, which is more than the land 
area of Maryland. Nine of the largest of them 
have a combined area of more than 7,800,000 
acres. There are also military parks, adminis- 
tered by the War Department, and a great 
number of “national monuments,” cared for 
either by the Park Service or by the Agri- 
cultural Department, as, for example, the 
petrified forest, and the natural bridges and 
caves in many parts of the country. 

It is a wise policy that has reserved those 
great spaces for the benefit of all the people, 
and that forbids encroachments that would 
impair their natural beauty or exploit them 
for private gain. The Yellowstone was the 
first large park and is still the largest, having 
more than 2,000,000 acres. The act by which 
Congress created it, in 1872, established the 
policy of the government, which “set it aside 
for all time in its natural condition as a public 
park and pleasure ground for the benefit of 
the American people.” There have been and 
are now projects to invade the Yellowstone by 
building dams for irrigation and water power. 
There are also projects aimed at diverting 
portions of other parks to private purposes. 
They should all be defeated, no matter how 
plausible are the protestations that no harm 
would be done. The original purpose should 
_ be kept sacred. The Yellowstone is the great- 
est wild-bird and wild-animal preserve in the 
world, and nothing should be done that 
would impair its character as a refuge for 
wild life. 

There is a constantly increasing procession 
of tourists to the parks. Last year the visitors 
to all of them were more than 1,000,000, and 
that takes no account of the visitors to two 
other great parks that have not been men- 
tioned—the Mount McKinley reservation in 
Alaska and three great and famous volcanic 
mountains in Hawaii. Visitors are always and 
everywhere made welcome, and the govern- 
ment does everything that it properly can do 
to minister to their enjoyment. It would be a 
great pity if so noble and beneficent an enter- 
prise should be spoiled or made less useful by 
any encroachment on the territory or by any 
diminution of the natural beauty and gran- 
deur that until now have been kept intact. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


k= a succession of disturbing reverses 
in the parliamentary by-elections Mr. 
Lloyd George won something of a victory at 
Cardigan in his own principality of Wales. 
Che election was hotly contested. The pre- 
mier’s wife appeared on the hustings in behalf 
of Mr, Evans, the Coalition candidate; and 
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Mr. Evans won by four thousand votes. Still 
more encouraging to the government was the 
election in Woolwich, a stronghold of the 
Labor party. Here a Coalition candidate actu- 
ally beat Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—largely 
on the issue of Mr. MacDonald’s record as a 
pacifist. But at Dudley the tables were turned 
and the government lost a seat to the Labor 
candidate. ° 


IRRUSSIA, which means more than half of 

Germany, held elections last month for its 
Landtag, or popular legislative body. The 
present government seems likely to remain 
undisturbed ; the Majority Socialists still have 
the largest party representation in the new 
diet and in coalition with the moderate Dem- 
ocrats and People’s party can control affairs. 
But there were interesting changes in the pro- 
portion of votes cast for the different parties. 
The Nationalists and the Communists, who 
represent respectively the extreme right and 
the extreme left, gained heavily, and the In- 
dependent Socialists, an advanced group that 
has stopped only just short of communism, 
went all to pieces. The election gives no evi- 
dence of any real increase in strength by the 
radical parties; it leaves the so-called bour- 
geois groups in command of the balance of 
power and shows that the voters of those 
groups are moving gradually to the more con- 
servative end of the political spectrum. 


S 


AVARIA is still the most perplexing ele- 
ment in the German enigma. Scarcely a 
day passes that there is not some rumor of 
startling things that are going to happen 
there. The Bavarians obstinately refuse to dis- 
arm their Home Guard. They say they will 
not do so until the exact amount of the repa- 
ration that Germany must pay, and the pre- 
cise method of collecting it, are agreed upon; 
but most observers doubt that they would 
disarm even then. We hear that Marshal Foch 
has a plan all ready for marching his troops 
from Mayence — which is only thirty miles 
from the nearest corner of Bavaria—directly 
across.that country to the border of Saxony. 
That would cut Bavaria off from North Ger- 
many and might be taken as a step in forcing 
disarmament upon the Bavarians. But rumors 
persist that the party of secession is strong in 
Bavaria and that the presence of the French 
troops might serve simply to protect the Ba- 
varians from outside interference while they 
put Rupprecht on the throne of his fathers. 


9 


HILE has arranged with six leading Amer- 
ican banks to place among investors in 
this country a bond issue amounting to $24,- 
000,000. This is almost the first time that any 
South American country has appeared as a 
borrower in our money market; certainly it is 
the first time that Chile has done it. London 
has always found the needed funds for Chile, 
Argentina and Brazil. The incident is an evi- 
dence of the stronger financial position that 
the United States has come to hold. In itself 
the loan is not a large one, but if our investors 
prove responsive it is likely to be followed 
by calls from all the chief nations of Latin 
America. 9 


HE workmen in the Fiat plant at Turin 

have refused to do any work on arms or 
war material, even on foreign orders. One 
of the new governments in Central Europe 
wanted some trucks made according to plans 
that would permit them to be transformed 
into armored cars if necessary; but the men 
would not touch them. That is what the 
friends of enforced peace have always urged 
the workingmen to do, but is not this almost 
the first time that the men have taken the 
advice? Incidentally, it is doubtful whether 
the disappearance of modern arms and war 
material would make mankind any less quar- 
relsome, but it would of course make fighting 
more primitive and reduce the slaughter. 


e 


““T\AYLIGHT SAVING” seems to be one 

of those questions on which the town 
dweller and the farmer inevitably disagree. It 
is clear enough that the farmer, who has to 
work pretty hard in the summer anyway, 
does not want to begin an hour earlier than 
he used to. It is equally clear that the city 
man, who has no more and probably less to 
do in summer than in winter, likes the extra 
hour of daylight leisure at the end of the day. 


The farmers were influential enough to defeat | 
the reénactment of the national daylight-sav- | 


ing law, and they have also prevented most of 
the states from continuing the arrangement. 
Cities or urban areas can still practice day- 
light saving if they wish, though it will be at 
the cost of some confusion, particularly for 
those who use the railways a great deal. 
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Ask Any Beauty 


what she uses on her teeth 


‘Millions are now_using a new method 
of teeth cleaning. In every gathering you 
now see uniquely pretty teeth. Ask the 
owners and you will find, we think, that 
they use Pepsodent. 


The luster comes largely through film 
removal and high polish. It is that cloudy 
coat which makes so many teeth look 
dingy. Remove it on your own teeth and 
see how they appear. 


You must fight film 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not end it. 
So millions have found that well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. 

Film causes most tooth troubles. And 
those troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing, despite the daily brushing. 


It is film that discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of many other troubles, local 
and internal. 


Now ways to end it 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found ways to combat that film. Able 
authorities have proved the methods by 
many careful tests. Now leading dentists 
everywhere advise their daily use. 

For home use the methods are em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And millions of people, twice a day, employ 
them to fight film. 


You are welcome to a test 


A 10-Day Tube is now sent free to 
everyone who asks. This is to urge 
that you accept and let this new way 
prove itself. 

Pepsodent attacks the films in two effec- 
tive ways. Then it polishes the teeth so 
highly that film cannot easily adhere. 


It also aids Nature in ways now consid-. 


ered essential. It multiplies the salivary 
flow—Nature’s tooth protecting agent. It 


multiplies the starch digestant in the saliva, 
to digest starch deposits that cling. It mul- 
tiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to neu- 
tralize the acids which cause tooth decay. 


All these effects come with every applica- 


tion. Thus the teeth are constantly cleaned, 
whitened and better protected. The re- 
sults will delight you. The benefits may 
be life-long in extent. Send the coupon 
now and see them for yourself. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, acting to protect the teeth in five im- 
portant ways. Approved by highest authorities and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


A week will show 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. Then watch the other 
good effects. It will bring to your home 
a new conception of clean teeth. 








10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 513, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 











it desires—or deserves? Do newspapers 
shape or simply follow public opinion ? 

In trying to answer those questions, we 
must start out with the fact that most Ameri- 
can newspapers seek to live by what they 
earn. They depend upon those who buy them 
or advertise in their columns. That is not the 
case in all countries. Many French newspa- 
pers, for example, are known to be financed 
by some politician or group of politicians. But 
such a thing is rare in the United States. Here 
the press aims to be self-supporting. That 
means that newspapers are all the time look- 
ing for patrons. How to increase their sales, 
how to find more purchasers of their adver- 
tising space—those are their chief business 
problems. 

It may be said that this seems to make of 
a newspaper merely a piece of property, an 
investment, not an organ of opinion. But, un- 
less newspapers are to be endowed or pub- 
lished by the government, it is impossible to 
ignore their money side. The very expense 
of printing a great newspaper to-day makes 
necessary careful attention to its income. 
When Horace Greeley founded the New York 
Tribune in 1841 he had about two thousand 
dollars and the little more that he could bor- 
row. But at present no one would dream of 
starting a daily newspaper in New York un- 
less be could control a capital of at least one 
million dollars. There is no use in complain- 
ing that a modern newspaper is a piece of 
property. It simply has to be, if it is to exist 
at all. 

That some of the effects are bad no honest 
newspaper man would think of denying. But 
there is another side to the affair, on which 
hasty critics do not stop to reflect. When a 
newspaper wins a clientele and pays its own 
way it becomes more than the expression of 
an individual editor’s beliefs. It shows that 
it is more or less in agreement with the views 
of the large body of its readers. That heightens 
its representative capacity. If it has to face a 
question of party policy, for example, and 
makes a critical decision, the weight that it 
carries is owing in part to the assumption 
that it speaks for many thousands of sub- 
scribers as well as for itself. That would not 
be the case if it were known to be subsidized, 
and so did not have to go out and try to win 
public approval. 


Dir the public have the newspapers that 


AN APOLOGY TO CLEVELAND 


A more important thing to notice is that 
this financial dependence of American news- 
papers gives to the public a voice in determin- 
ing what newspapers shall be and do. It is no 
exaggeration to say that every city, every 
community, has the power of life or death 
over its newspapers. The most offensive and 
hurtful publications could not live a year if 
the public got angry and united in the demand 
that they reform or die. That reserve force of 
newspaper patrons is sometimes exercised. 
When Mr. Cleveland was President, and 
shortly after his marriage, he was making a 
tour of the country and arrived in Minneap- 
olis. One of the papers of that city was so ill- 
advised as to print a political attack upon 
him, including some very ungallant and un- 
complimentary remarks about Mrs. Cleve- 
land. That so scandalized and: enraged the 
citizens that they sent a delegation to the edi- 
tor in indignant protest. The result was that 
he made next morning an abject withdrawal 
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and humble apology. The illustration merely 
suggests what the community could do if it 
chose in such cases of newspaper outrage. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS 


One well-known public man has long been 
exercised over the evils that often grow out 
of the fact that newspapers must earn their 
living. Recently he has again proposed a cure. 
It is to have an official newspaper, published 
at government expense. The paper would not 
need to solicit advertisements; hence it would 
be pecuniarily independent: it would print 
“both sides” in all matters of party contro- 
versy, and, as he supposes, would always give 
its readers “the truth.” But it is not so easy 


.to make sure of the truth before publishing it. 


In the effort to ascertain the facts in many 
complicated matters powerful news agencies 
and large numbers of special correspondents 
are now made use of by the press. The labor 
and cost are far greater than any government 
newspaper could undertake. If the results are 
not always satisfactory, they are at least more 
so than they would be as given by a routine 
official publication. And the latter could never 
wield the influence exerted by an enterprising 
newspaper, privately owned, and of unques- 
tioned integrity. 

What, now, is to be said of the real power 
of the American press as it exists to-day in 
affecting or controlling public opinion? Any- 
one who seeks with an open mind to find the 
answer to that question will be met at once 
with a whole series of paradoxes. The evidence 
offered is sharply conflicting, even flatly con- 
tradictory. Newspapers are all-powerful. They 
are also completely impotent. The press is at 
once dreaded and despised, dismissed as neg- 
ligible at the same time that it is fawned upon. 
Men in public life will at one moment make 
every effort to get, as the French say, a “good 
press” for themselves and their measures, but 
at the next will rail at newspaper opposition 
as a thing at which they may snap their fin- 
gers. Their opinion of the futility of the press, 
it may be observed, is usually intensified, if 
not originally provoked, by their ceasing to 
stand high in its good graces. 

Yet the unchallenged facts arrest attention 
At times, it is true, newspapers appear to 
have a power both vast and dangerous. At 
others, they seem to have none at all. Now 
able to do anything, they presently are capa- 
ble of nothing. In the city of Toledo all the 
newspapers of all parties were hostile to 
Mayor Jones. They had fought him before, 
but he had beaten them. In his last campaign 
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they decided upon the policy of ignoring him. 
They did not mention his name; they did 
not report his meetings or his speeches; they 
even refused to print political advertisements 
offered by him. But he was easily elected over 
that form of united opposition by suppres- 
sion. It has frequently happened in New York 
City that the press has been almost a unit 
against Tammany; yet Tammany has appar- 
ently shown that it could afford to disregard 
the newspapers. 

In most discussions of this whole question 
the test of the present-day réle of the press in 
our public life is made the political test. The 
thing asserted or denied, that is to say, is the 
power of newspapers to make or break can- 
didates for office, to carry elections. That is 
the region where the facts are most confused 
and the conclusions most dubious. There are 
no means of absolutely correct analysis. A 
given anti-Tammany campaign may seem to 
prove by the rough logic of votes that the 
press has no influence with the electorate. But 
who can say that, but for the persistent-atti- 
tude of the newspapers, the Tammany victory 
at the polls might not have been much more 
sweeping? The press may have influenced 
many votes, only not enough. But, whatever 
the just inference may be, it is a mistaken 
narrowing of the subject to restrict it to the 
political sphere. By politics alone neither man 
nor the daily press shall live. Campaigns are, 
after all, infrequent. Even where the political 
animal is most highly developed he has a wide 
range of intellectual and social interests hav- 
ing little or nothing to do with primaries or 
ballots or elections. Mr. Balfour, himself a 
politician, has said that nothing attempted or 
achieved by politicians or by political parties 
during the past hundred years is worthy to 
be named in significance for the human race 
alongside the mighty revolution quietly ac- 
complished by modern science. There are, in 
fact, endless manifestations of the spirit of 
man and social movements of infinite com- 
plexity and importance with which politics 
has nothing to do directly. Yet they enter 
more and more into the work of the press. It 
may be potent here even if it be conceded to 
have fallen away from its high estate in the 
matter of political influence, pure and simple. 


“THE GOLDEN AGE” 


I have just used a phrase implying that 
newspapers have lost power that they once 
had. But that is by no means certain. Great 
changes in the press there have undoubtedly 
been; its methods are not what they were; 


A BURMESE FISH DRIVE —«@ 


was taking on a cargo of teakwood from 

a sawmill on the Salween River in lower 
Burma, a few miles below the populous city 
of Maulmein. We had been long at the tedious 
lading and were already much bored with our 
surroundings when on a certain Saturday our 
stout, jolly old Burmese stevedore, Moung 
Galay, came aboard to invite us to take part 
that evening in a festival at the village near 
the sawmill. We jumped into our shore “togs,” 
tumbled into a couple of sampans,—native 
boats,—and pulled for the shore. 

Moung Galay was an old friend of mine. 
As we sat together in the crowded sampan he 
explained in pidgin English the nature of the 
approaching festivities. 

We were invited by the headmen of the 
village—of whom Moung Galay was one—to 
take part in a great “work of merit” that 


Os good ship, the Tivoli, of Liverpool, 


would promote the future happiness of all 
good Buddhists engaged therein, and that in- 
cidentally might benefit even us unbelievers. 
We were to assist the people at the village in 
saving many lives. 

No commandment of Buddha is more 
strictly observed among the faithful than the 
one that forbids the taking of life; even the 
reptiles and the vermin that infest their hovels 
are safe from harm at their hands. Just as to 
destroy life, however feeble or insignificant, 
is one of the deadliest of sins, so to preserve it 
in any way is a work of merit. Hunters and 
fishermen are cordially detested by pious 
Buddhists; and one of the most necessary 
parts of a devotee’s equipment is the strainer 
that he must always use when drinking lest he 
unwittingly swallow and destroy some small 
living thing. Buddha himself set the example. 
At a time when drought withered all the land 


did he not give his life to save a starving 
tigress and her whining cubs? 

The particular work of merit in which we 
were soon to be engaged was the rescue of a 
multitude of fish. During the long rains of the 
last southwest monsoon the river and a creek 
that emptied into it had overflowed their 
banks and flooded the low-lying lands near 
by, and hundreds of fish had found their way 
into the ponds and pools thus formed. Now 
under the fervent heat of the dry season the 
pools were rapidly shrinking. To take the fish 
to a place of safety was the work before us. 

We were welcomed on the; bank by the 
entire population of the village. Everyone was 
in holiday attire. The maidens wore embroid- 
ered skirts and gay silk handkerchiefs; the men 
were dressed in garments of gaudy colors. 
Boys carrying torches moved about here and 
there and lighted up the brilliant scene. 
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its influence, whatever it be, is exerted by 
means and modes of expression once un- 
dreamed of. But to affirm that the press in 
this country had a golden age from which 
there has since been a sad decline is in my 
opinion unwarranted. It is an assertion that 
will not bear the weight of a good history. 
People can always find decadence when they 
look for it. The golden age is invariably one 
generation back. And if we turn to one of the 
earliest intelligent discussions of the American 
press and of its relations to public opinion, we 
shall find that seventy and eighty years ago 
the present complaints about the decline of 
newspapers were anticipated. I refer to De 
Tocqueville. His two chapters devoted to the 
place of journalism in the United States have 
a queerly modern sound. He, too, discovered 
in that far-off happy time—happy because it 
is far off—that “the most intelligent Ameri- 
cans” were much concerned about “the little 
influence of the press.” 

De Tocqueville, however, made some phil- 
osophic observations of his own respecting 
our press, which are as sound now, in sub- 
stance, as they were when he wrote them. He 
declared, for example, that “the press cannot 
create human passions, however skillfully it 
may kindle them when they exist.” There is 
a world of meaning in that remark. It is as 
true in 1921 as it was in 1831. And it applies 
not only to the attempts of the press to play 
a great part in politics and to bring about 
changes in government but also to the whole 
range of intellectual interests and social con- 
cerns about which the press is more and more 
busying itself. Newspapers cannot create hu- 
man passions. No, but the press can power- 
fully further them. 


A MEANS FOR SOCIAL REFORM 


Take the passion for human betterment. I 
have been told of a piece of advice that Pres- 
ident Eliot is said to have given to a youth 
just graduating from college. He was an ar- 
dent young fellow, of good family and ample 
means. He was anxious to do something for 
the improvement of social conditions; specifi- 
cally, to help to correct certain social injus- 
tices, as he considered them, which had been 
impressed upon him in his own city. How to 
go about the work on which he had set his 
heart ? Mr. Eliot advised him to connect him- 
self as a reporter with one of the local news- 
papers. In that capacity he would be able in 
a vivid and concrete way to get before his 
public an account of the wrongs to be righted 
with suggestions of the way to right them. 
Without vouching for the truth of the story, 
I think that the moral of it is entirely correct, 
in so far as it points to the fact that social 
reformers find in the press to-day a powerful 
instrument ready to their hand. Through it 
they may first disseminate the facts, then 
bring about a common sentiment respecting 
some surviving form of human oppression, 
some persistent industrial or social wrong, and 
finally transmute that feeling into an organ- 
ized movement for reform by law. 

The one thing needful is to have right 
standards and to discriminate between good 
and bad. That is the duty of those who buy 
and read newspapers as well as of those who 
print and sell them. The exact situation of 
the Garden of Eden is still in dispute; but if 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil is 
ever identified, a cutting from it should be 
planted near every news stand in America. 


Alec J. Grant 


As soon as we had all landed, we formed in 
procession and marched along a wide buffalo 
path through the jungle. Leading the proces- 
sion, the band discoursed discordant music. 
The instruments included several bell-mouthed 
trumpets, a flute or two, a pair of cymbals, 
castanets of split bamboo three feet long and 
the inevitable seing-weing—a large circular 
frame to which are suspended numerous 
drums of varying sizes. That instrument was 
carried in a cart, and the performer, seated in 
the centre, banged the drums impartially with 
both hands. About the middle of the proces- 
sion were two bullock carts that contained 
several immense chatties, or earthenware jars, 
full of water. 

The path soon brought us to the edge of 
what had once been a large pond, but that 
now was only a stretch of sun-baked mud, 
with here and there a shallow puddle gleaming 
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in the light of our torches. Each pool was 
literally alive with floundering, darting fish. 
Behind us was the jungle, infested with insects 
and animals and dotted with the appearing 
and disappearing lights of the fireflies. From 
round us came the mysterious, uncanny sounds 
of a tropical night—the ceaseless hooting of 





the owls, the croaking of tree toads and crick- 
ets and the sharp bark of the jackals. 

Our procession halted on the edge of the 
pond; the young men lighted a large bonfire, 
the light of which soon made the pools more 
clearly visible. Then everyone rushed for the 
fish; the women and the girls kilted their 
skirts at the knee and splashed into the water; 


staid matrons.and reverend old men joined in . 


the frolic. 

They used no landing nets. They just grabbed 
the struggling fish in their hands, brought 
them in triumph to the bank and dropped 
them into the jars. Here some little fellow 
would toddle out of the pool clasping to his 
breast an immense hilsa, flapping and writhing 
in a frantic effort to escape; there a girl would 
step lightly from the water, gingerly holding 
at arm’s length a struggling perch or a squirm- 
ing eel. 

The crowd shrieked with laughter when 
some village dandy slipped and fell headfirst 
into the ooze, or some dainty maiden incau- 
tiously grasped a spiny, armor-clad scorpion 
fish. Occasionally, when several salmon were 
found together, a bevy of girls would organ- 
ize a regular drive and round up in some shal- 
low corner the handsome fishes, resplendent in 
their silvery mail shot with purple and gold. 


A BOAT ON WHEELS 


We of the Tivoli were not idle. Having 
been warned to bring our rubber boots, we 
tramped about in the mud with the rest of 
the company and got our fair share of merit 
by capturing a goodly number of fishes. But 
we had to be careful where we put our feet, 
lest by hurting or killing any fishes we should 
neutralize all the benefit we might otherwise 
derive from the night’s work. We noticed that 
the Burmese, no matter how sorely they were 
hurt by prickly or poisonous fishes, invariably 
kept their tempers. They were even careful 
not to show any irritation that the powers 
unseen might set down against them. 

Much good-natured rivalry prevailed; one 
of the headmen kept tally beside the water 
jars, and each villager strove to come out 

“high-line.’ With unabated merriment they 
kept up the sport far into the night, until they 
had transferred every fish they could discover 
from its muddy bed to the chatties. Then the 
Procession reformed, the bullocks started the 
carts again, the band began to play. Back 
through the jungle we marched to the village, 
where we took the jars from the carts and 
placed them within the sacred precincts of the 
pagoda. The stars were paling in the light of 
dawn when we thanked our jovial hosts and 
bade them good morning. 

The last act of the festival—returning the 
rescued fish to the river—took place with 
great ceremony three weeks later. Early in the 
morning we rowed ashore in the gig, towing 
the ship’s longboat, which the villagers pulled 
out on the bank. Under the longboat they put 
two pairs of gocart wheels and then shored 
her up on an even keel. Then they rigged a 
small awning up aft, set an old donkey boiler 
with a sheet-iron smokestack amidships, 
slipped a flagpole into the bow and decked 
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the hull fore and aft with bunting, evergreens 
and fragrant, cream-white blossoms. Thus the 
old boat was made ready for her part in the 
pageant. 

At ten o’clock in the forenoon we formed 
in procession in front of the pagoda, which 
had been gayly decorated with flowers and 
flags. At the head were the pa- 
triarchs of the village dressed 
in ceremonial garb—long white 
coat, a skirt of sober-colored 
silk, and a flowered-silk hand- 
kerchief wound round the head 
like a turban. Behind them came 
the band, blowing and pound- 
ing. After the band danced and 
capered a troop of young men 
dressed in fantastic costumes to 
represent princes, demons, nats 
and other unusual persons. 

In the centre of the proces- 
sion, dragged by four yoke of 
milk-white buffaloes, was the 
Tivoli’s longboat, metamor- 
phosed in the way already de- 
scribed into a crude imitation of 
a river steamboat. From the 
stovepipe funnel poured thick 
clouds of black smoke. An offi- 
cer, resplertdent in brass buttons 
and gold lace, shouted orders 
from amidships to a jack-tar in 
naval costume at the helm. Un- 
der the awning aft were the 
passengers, a bevy of fair Bur- 
mese maidens decked in beauti- 
fully embroidered skirts and the 
gayest of silk bandannas. Huge gold circlets 
were in their ears, and the bracelets on their 
arms sparkled with rubies and emeralds, for 
the Burmese women carry all the savings of 
the family on their persons. In the bow of the 
steamboat stood the leadsman swinging his 
bamboo lead, and casting it into the crowd 
that lined the road, in utter disregard of the 
feelings of the pedestrians. 


RELEASING THE FISH 


The boat had in tow three large wagons 
laden with the jars of fish. Behind those wag- 
ons came a motley crowd of men, women and 
children dressed in holiday attire and laughing 
as if life were one long holiday. The rear 
guard consisted of a number of stalwart young 
men carrying long bamboo fishing rods, tall 
spires of pasteboard glittering with gold and 
silver tinsel and huge white and gold um- 
brellas. 

In the middle of the rear guard was a huge 
dragon nearly fifty feet in length. It was made 
of paper stretched on bamboo hoops about 
six feet apart. The body was painted white, 
the head and jaws were a deep red. The joints 
were carried by men who, zigzagging from 
side to side of the road, made the dragon 
writhe and squirm in a hideous manner. 

The procession moved slowly along the 
roads to the bank of the river. Close to the 
edge of the water the revelers formed a semi- 
circle round the steamboat and the barges. 
A fat old priest from the village temple 
mounted the boat and for a full hour ex- 
pounded the law and extolled the great master 
whose heart was so large that he sacrificed 
himself to save the lives of dumb animals. 

No sooner had he ended than the crowd 
made a rush on the cars. Producing ropes, 
they tied one to each end of the vehicles. 
Then, dividing into rival factions, the crowd 
began a good-natured struggle for the honor 
of dragging the wagons into the water. It was 
a genuine tug of war. The cars surged back- 
ward and forward a while; but finally those 
contestants who had the slope of the bank in 
their favor prevailed. The heavy wagons 
lurched forward and rolled into the stream. 

With reckless disregard of their holiday 
finery the people abandoned the ropes and 
followed the cars. Then they had another brief 
struggle for the honor of releasing the captive 
fish, in which many a village dandy got 
a muddy bath. The smaller fishes speedily 
darted out of sight, but some of the larger 
ones, dazed by the commotion, rushed hither 
and thither, upsetting some of the waders and 
spreading consternation among the women. 

Some of the fishes had died in the jars, and 
their bodies went floating off downstream; 
but that troubled no one. Many had been res- 
cued and released, and, if the others chose 
to die before they could be set free, it was 
through no fault of their rescuers. The vil- 
lagers had done a good work that would re- 
dound to their credit hereafter. They were 
muddy and disheveled, but happy. They had 
laid up for themselves treasure in heaven, and 
had no end of fun while doing it. 

What Burman could desire more than that? 
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THE QUARREL 


By Alice Ayr Noyes 


A kettle and a stewpan came 
Almost, I’ve heard, to blows 
When the stewpan told the kettle, 
“Vou are singing through your nose!” 


o gv 
THE LITTLE GRAY MINNOW 


By Virginia Stanard 


OPE had lost her dearest possession, the 
little pink coral heart that used to 
belong to her grandmother. When the 

locket came to the little girl on her tenth 
birthday there was a note with it that prom- 
ised a gold chain on her next birthday. Mean- 
while Hope wore the trinket on a slender 
black ribbon, and somehow and somewhere 
the ribbon had broken and the locket had 
disappeared. 

From the moment that she missed her 
treasure Hope had searched diligently, at 
home, at school, and all along the road that 
lay between. But, alas! it was like looking for 
a needle in a haystack. At the end of the third 
day’s search she was very tired. 

“Never mind,” she said with a long sigh, “I 
won't give up looking for it. I’m just going to 
keep on expecting to find it.” 

“Good!” said her father. “I see I didn’t 
name you Hope for nothing.” 

But when the invitation to Miss Jacque- 
line’s party arrived Hope found it very hard 
indeed to be true to her name. How well the 
little pink heart would have looked with her 
new white dress! She began to search for it 
feverishly, but when the day of the party 
came the locket was still lost. 

As Hope put on her ruffled white lawn she 
tried hard to be cheerful. 





Near the last of March and of February, 
Be very cautious and very wary. 


Tie on your tippet, fasten your hood ; 
See that your buttons are strong and good. 





LOOK OUT! 





Snatch up your dog and hold him high; 
Watch your cat with an eagle eye. 


For all March hares go wild, my dears, 


The minute they feel the wind in their ears. 


By Isabel Jamison 


ORAWN BY BESS GOE WILLIS 


And late in March and in February, 
The wind is especially mad, contrary. 


He must be very brave who dares 
The caper-cuttings of wild March hares! 








size of a square piano. It had once been used 
for roses, but lately the rosebushes had been 
transplanted. When the children peered over 
the fence they were astonished to see that the 
ground had been covered about ‘six inches 
deep with sawdust. But that was not the 
strangest thing that they saw. Scattered all 
through the sawdust were toy fish, some made 
of celluloid, others of cardboard. They looked 
very much like real fish swimming in a real 
sea, only they were of various bright colors, 
and each one had a little wire ring in his back. 





Miss Jacqueline’s parties 


ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 





were always most delight- 
ful; the refreshments that 
she served had a flavor 
all their own, and there 
was nearly always a pleas- 
ant surprise of some kind 
at the end of the after- 
noon. When the children 
of the neighborhood were 
bidden to those parties — 
they did not merely go— 
they scampered. 

Hope, however, walked 
rather slowly to this par- 
ticular party; it was im- 
possible to walk very fast 
when her eyes were search- 
ing, searching every inch 
of the road. She was the 
last to arrive at the big 
house on the hill. 

The party was won- 
derful, as usual. There 
were new games, deli- 
cious refreshments. When 
the boys and girls had 
finished their ice cream 
Miss Jacqueline said sud- 
denly: 

“Who wants to go fish- 
ing ?” 

The visitors looked at 
her and then turned and 
looked at one another. 
Fishing? There was no 
pond or creek nearer than 
a mile away. 

Nevertheless, they all 
said with one voice, “I 
do!” 

“Where is the bait and 
tackle ?” asked one of the 





boys. 

And a little girl asked, 
“Shall we fish in our 
party clothes?” 

“Ts it to be Clear Creek 
or Barney’s Pond?” in- 
quired a second boy. 

“Neither,” said Miss 
Jacqueline. “Come out 
to the back yard and I’ll 
show you what it will 
be ” 


The children followed 
her, wondering. At one 
side of the back yard 
there was a small fenced- 
in flower plot, about the 








“*Think how I have tended my pansy bed, 

Weeding and watering,’’ Dorothy said. 

**Yet—will you beheve it ?—just look 
and you'll see — 

The pansies are all making faces at me!”’ 








“Now,” said Miss Jacqueline briskly, “we'll 
begin to fish.” 

She walked over to a corner of the yard 
and presently returned with an armful of fish- 
ing rods. The rods were made of slender 
switches, the lines were stout strings, and the 
hooks were open safety pins. Miss Jacqueline 
handed a rod to each child. 

“The red, the green and the purple fish are 
for the boys,” she said, “and the pink, the blue 
and the yellow fish are for the girls. Each 
fisher may catch three fish. Now go ahead.” 

The children did not wait for another word. 
Twelve lines were flung instantly over the side 
of the “pond”; twelve hooks began to dangle 
above the bright rings that stood up, stiff and 
convenient, in the backs of the make-believe 
fishes. The fishes were rather odd in shape, 
and the colors were a little confusing; but still 
it was possible to tell one kind from another. 
There were big red flounders and purple bass, 
a spotted plaice, a huge round puffer, and 
trout, herring and other fish of all colors and 
sizes. 

The boys and girls were so intent on their 
fishing that they scarcely said a word. Now 
and then one of them would whisper excit- 
edly, “Oh, see that beautiful green pike!” or, 
“Watch me; I’m going to land that big 
salmon!” And once in a while some one would 
laugh aloud as a bright fish flew into the air 
at the end of the line. But for the most part, 
except when two lines would get tangled, the 
fun went on almost in silence. | 

Hope had landed a yellow trout and a pink 
salmon when she noticed a small fish away 
over in a corner by itself. It was so small that 
she decided it must be a minnow; and it was 
of such a dull blue that it was almost gray. 

“I’m afraid no one at all will try for that 
poor, unattractive little fish,” she thought, 
and as she looked at her companions’ hooks 
she saw that they were all dangling above the 
prettier fishes; in some places several hooks 
were trying for the same fish. No one seemed 
to be noticing the forlorn little minnow. 

“Tt will be left for the very last,” Hope 
thought, “and that may hurt Miss Jacque- 
line’s feelings. Some one has got to have it.” 
So, with a wistful look at the gay-colored 
fishes all round, she lifted her line and cast it 
toward the corner. 

The gray minnow was rather hard to catch. 
It was in a poor position, and the ring in its 
back was very small. Hope was almost ready 
to give up in despair when the little fish sud- 
denly swung up out of the sawdust at the end 
of her line. 

The fishers had a wonderful time examining 
their catch. Never did such valuable fish swim 
in the sea! There was treasure in them all: 
little rolls of ribbon, gay-colored thimbles, 
needlebooks, penwipers and brooches for the 
girls; and for the boys compasses and pencils, 
tape measures and knives. In one large puffer 
fish there was a baseball; it had taken two 
lines to get that fish ashore! 

But the fish that gave the greatest pleasure 
of all was the little gray minnow. In the midst 
of their chatter the children were startled by 
a cry of delight from Hope Eaton. 

“My coral locket!” she called. “I’ve found 
my lost coral locket in this little fish!” 


Miss Jacqueline laughed; she did not show 
any surprise. “I knew you’d find that fish a 
great catch,” she said. “I found the heart as I 
was on my way back from the post office a 
few hours ago. It was half hidden in the dust 
of the road. Then I hurried home and made 
an extra pasteboard fish. It is because I had to 
hurry so that the poor little minnow is so 
plain. I was afraid that Hope wouldn’t be the 
one to catch it, though I knew that whoever 
did catch it would exchange with her.” 

There were gifts in Hope’s trout and 
salmon, and so she had as much as the rest of 
the children. 

“I think I’m the most fortunate fisher that 
ever lived!” she said. “And what’s more, I 
shall always feel extra kindly toward min- 
nows after this.” ee 


PRETENDING 


By George M. Dowling 


I know a magic woodland where there’s a 
fairy ring, 
Where little tunes go tripping to whir of elfin 


wing; 

There all the oaks and beeches, proud swaying 
in the breeze, 

Are really fairy princes pretending to be trees. 


I know a magic moorland with wild winds 
drifting by, 

With pools among the heather that mirror half 
the sky; 

And ferns that catch the sunlight whichever 
way it turns— 

They’re really fairy ladies pretending to be 

! 


ferns! °° 
DOTTIE - DON’T- KNOW-HOW 


By Leta Schaefer 


was raining hard; and that was too bad, 

for it was Saturday morning, and the 

twins, Lottie and Dottie Grey, did so want 

to be out of doors. Of course they could not 

be; so they ran for their box of paper dolls, 

and soon had the dolls spread out on the rug 

before the fireplace. They had just taken the 
last one from the box when mother came in. 

“O children, I’m so busy! Don’t you think 
you could wash the dishes for me ?” 

Down went the corners of Dottie’s mouth. 
She did not want to wash the dishes; she 
wanted to play. So she said quick as a wink, 
“T don’t know how.” 

“Neither do I,” Lottie chimed in, “but I'll 
soon learn how.” 

It was always like that. It happened so 
many times that their big brother, Bob, called 
them Dottie-Don’t-Know-How and Lottie- 
T’ll-Soon-Learn-How. At first it seemed. to 
Dottie quite funny to be called such a queer 
name; but after a while she did not like it at 
all. 

Mother made Dottie help Lottie with the 
dishes. They washed. them in warm, soapy 
water, rinsed them and rubbed them with a 
clean cloth until they shone. Then they laid 
them in neat rows on the cupboard shelves. 
When that was done the twins wanted to go 
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back to their paper dolls, but mother said 
they must first dust the dining room. 

“T don’t know how,” Dottie said without 
thinking. 

“Tl soon learn how!” Lottie cried. 

Then they looked up and saw Brother Bob 
and Miss Rose in the doorway. Miss Rose 
was their teacher at school; the twins loved 
her and wanted her to love them. 

“What’s the matter with Dottie-Don’t- 
Know-How ?” Brother Bob asked. 

Miss Rose laughed at that, and Dottie hung 
her head. She did not want Miss Rose to 
know that the family called her by that horrid 
name. 

When Miss Rose had gone mother found 
Dottie on the stairs, crying as if her heart 
would break. 

“Why, Dottie, dear, what is the trouble?” 
she asked. 

But Dottie only cried and cried. 

“J d-d-don’t w-w-want to be c-called 
D-Dottie-Don’t-Know-H-How!” she sobbed. 
“T c-can wash the d-d-dishes as well as 
L-L-Lottie can!” 

“Of course you can, dear,” said mother, 
“but you must not always say, ‘I don’t know 
how.’ If you keep on saying that, of course 
everyone will think that you really don’t 
know how.” 

“I’m not going to say it again,” said Dottie, 
beginning to stop crying. “I'll say, ‘I'll soon 
learn how,’ as Lottie does.” 

“That will be splendid!” said mother. 

Dottie kept her word. And now Brother 
Bob calls his little sisters the I’ll-Soon-Learn- 
How twins. °° 


GARDEN PEOPLE 


By Frances McKinnon Morton 


The walks are swept, the carpets laid 
In gray and brown; the beds are made. 


Our garden soon will ready be 
For entertaining company: 


Pete Parsnip, slim, and Bobby Bean, 
And little Tillie Turnip-green; 


Good Ollie Onion, sometimes tearful, 
And Tom Tomato, bright and cheerful. 


Kate Cabbage, with a curly head, 
And Polly Pepper, dressed in red; 


Rob Raddish, too, whose stay is brief; 
And sweet Letitia Lettuce-leaf ; 


Then Ruby Rhubarb, pink and flat, 
And Susie Squash, in ruffled hat. 


Round Peggy Pumpkin, hiding pies 
From Pat Potato’s Irish eyes; 


And little rosy Bessie Beet, 
With all the sugar she can eat. 


They will not toil, but day by day 
We'll work for them in earnest way! 


ee 
THE MOON COMB 


By Alice Margaret Huggins 


HERE was once an absent-minded China- 

man whose name was Ching Lee. He 

forgot everything. He even forgot his tea 
and his rice, which plainly shows what a poor 
memory he had. His wife, who knew little 
herself, was constantly scolding him for his 
fault, but the scolding did him no good. 

One night Ching Lee said, “I shall be going 
to market before many days have passed.” 

“When the time comes I will remind you to 
g0,” his wife said. “And I will tell you then, 
as I am going to tell you now, that you must 
not fail to bring me a new comb for my hair. 
You must not forget that comb.” 

Ching Lee looked frightened. “But even if 
I remember to buy a comb for your hair, how 
shall I get the right kind? I know nothing 
about combs.” 

His wife thought a moment, and while she 
was thinking she happened to glance at the 
sky. There she saw the new moon shining, a 
thin, sharp crescent in shape exactly like the 
combs that the Chinese women wear. 

“Well, since you are so stupid,” she said, 
“Tl give you something to remember by. 
When you get ready to buy think of the moon 
and buy a comb that is shaped like that.” 

“That is good, O wife!” said Ching Lee. “I 
can certainly remember the moon.” 

But alas for Ching Lee’s memory! He did 
:0 to market some time after that, but he was 
* mile on the way home before he remem- 
hered his wife’s wish. Though night had fallen, 
‘rere was of course nothing for him to do ex- 
cept to turn back, but even as he turned he 
realized that he did not know what it was 
‘nat she had told him to buy. 

So he sat down on a stone and began to 
twist his queue. As he sat there he suddenly 
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noticed the full moon rising over the edge of 
a hill The sight gave him new hope. “Think 
of the moon,” his wife had said, “and then 
buy —” Was it something shaped like that ? 

“Aha!” he said aloud. “That will I do, and 
all shall be well.” 

So he plodded back to the market and went 
up and down among the stalls searching for 
something that looked like the moon. He 
found many things that were novel and 
strange to him, for he had lived in the coun- 
try all his life and had seen little; but he could 
find nothing that reminded him of the moon. 
At every booth he would look up at the moon 
and then carefully examine all the wares that 
were spread before him. But for a long time 
he found nothing to buy. 

At length, however, he gave a cry of pleas- 
ure. For there right before his eyes lay some- 
thing that looked exactly like the moon that 
was even then hanging above his head— 
something round and flat and very, very 
bright. Surely that was the very image of the 
moon! 

Without waiting to examine the thing, he 
paid the merchant, thrust the purchase into 
his bag and set out for home. 

His wife came running to the gate to meet 
him. “But I know very well that you forgot 
my comb!” she said. 

“T did not forget,’ Ching Lee answered 
proudly. “Behold, here is what you told me 
to bring, O woman!” 

He pulled out the thing he had bought and 
held it up before her. 

But to his surprise his wife burst into angry 
tears. 

“Did I tell you to bring me that? Never! 
What should I want with the picture of an 
ugly, cross old woman? Keep it yourself !” 

With that she grasped the thing and poked 
it into his face. Ching Lee gave one look and 
grew red with anger. 

“Ha! I have been cheated!” he cried. “That 
dog of a merchant changed my purchase even 
while I paid him. What, I should like to 
know, should I want with the picture of a 
cross old man?” 

Every time Ching Lee looked at the object 
he abused it for a picture of an ugly old man, 
and every time his wife looked at it she called 
it the picture of an ugly old woman; and 
neither of them noticed that they were com- 
plaining of different things. They had worked 
themselves into a fine temper when an old 
neighbor woman came in to find out the 
meaning of the “rumpus.” 

Ching Lee picked up his purchase and 
thrust it before her eyes. “Look at that!” he 
sputtered. 

The old woman looked. “I see nothing to 
get so angry about,” she said calmly. “I see 
only a well-meaning old woman who has 
come to pay a call.” 

Then she took the object and looked from 
Ching Lee to his wife. “This is a mirror,” she 
said. “Something that neither of you ever 
saw before.” 

She held it in front of the Chinaman. 
“There you are,” she said. Next she held it in 
front of his wife. “And there you are.” Then 
she pushed their two heads together and held 
the mirror up. “And there you both are,” she 
said. “How do you like yourselves?” 

When the two understood that it was them- 
selves that they were looking at they were 
— they had not dreamed they were so 
ugly. 
“T cannot help knowing,” the old woman 
went on, “what it was that you, Ching Lee, 
should have brought home from the market, 
because you two talked about it so loud a 
fortnight ago. Why, all the women within half 
a mile are waiting to see the new comb!” 

Then, at last, Ching Lee and his wife both 
burst out laughing. And when they saw their 
reflections in the mirror they were so pleased 
with their new looks that they kept on laugh- 
ing as if they never meant to stop. Then they 
set the mirror on a table, and from that time 
on they scowled and sulked no more for fear 
of catching sight of their faces looking again 
as they had seen them at first. 

And by the time the next market day was 
over all the neighbor women were crowding 
in to see Ching Lee’s wife’s new comb and to 
behold themselves in the strange thing, so like 
a full moon (though not at all like a new 
moon), that Ching Lee had brought home one 
night from market. 





HE little play The Coming of the Flow- 

ers, which appeared last spring on the 
Children’s Page, was so well liked that we 
are reprinting it in pamphlet form with 
directions for the music and the costumes. 
On receipt of fifteen cents in stamps the 
Editor of the Children’s Page will be glad 
to send the pamphlet to any address. 
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SOME FOREIGN RECEIPTS 


BE or ne is nothing new under the sun’ is a 
phrase that expresses something that even 
the most ingenious of housewives must occasion- 
ally feel. Perhaps some of the five following 
receipts, each of which is popular in the land from 
which it came, will help to simplify the task of 
providing a family diet that in some respects is new 
as well as nutritious, economical and appetizing: 


NORWEGIAN BAKED EGGS 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter grated cheese 

6 or 8 eggs salt pepper 

Place the melted butter in a baking dish and 
sprinkle two tablespoonfuls of the cheese over it; 
then break the eggshells and drop the eggs, whole, 
over the cheese. Season them with salt and pepper 
and add a little more cheese. Place the dish in a 
moderate oven for ten or fifteen minutes—the ex- 
act time will depend on how well cooked you wish 
the eggs to be.. The top should be browned crisp. 


CARROTS STUFFED WITH ONIONS 


6 large carrots water 

salt oil or butter 

1 large onion bread cruinbs 
pepper 


Scrape the carrots and boil them in panes 
salted water until they are tender. Cut off about 
two inches from the stem end of each carrot, scoo) 
the inside out of the top part, to form a cup 
save for soup the stem end and whatever has been 
scooped out. Place two tablespoonfuls of oil or 
melted butter in a frying pan, mince the onion, 
add it and fry it to a delicate brown. Then stir in 
an equal quantity of bread crumbs, season the 
mixture with pepper and salt and fill the carrot 
cups with it. e the stuffed carrots for thirty 
minutes, basting them frequently with a little 
melted butter or with oil. The dish is popular in 
the Orient. 


FISH IN ENGLISH STYLE 


any good fresh fish 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese 


1 tablespoonful of butter 
or oil 

1 tablespoonful of fine 

salt minced onion 

pepper parsley 


Broil or bake the fish. Then place the butter or 
the oil in a frying pan, add the minced onion, let 
it brown slightly and stir in the grated cheese. 
Add salt and pepper. Place the fish on a hot 
platter, + parsley on it, then pour the sauce 
over it. The savory dressing gives a new and de- 
lectable flavor to common fish. Turbot and halibut, 
especially, are delicious when served with it. 


DANISH SAGO PUDDING 
1 quart of sweet milk 1 cupful of sugar 


¥, pound of sago 4 eggs 
1 cupful of seedless 1 tablespoonful of 
raisins vanilla 


1 cupful of stale cake or bread crumbs 


Pour the milk into a double boiler, add the 
sugar, and when the whole comes to a boil add the 
sago. Cook the mixture until it is transparent, then 
beat two whole eggs with the yolk of two more, 
stir that into the sago and add the raisins and the 
vanilla. Beat the remaining white of the eggs, add 
the stale cake or bread crumbs to it, and place 
half of the mixture in the bottom of a deep cake 
pan. Pour in the pudding, cover it with the rest of 
the egg and crumbs, and bake the whole for half 
an hour. Then turn it out and serve it hot or cold. 


INDIAN LAMB CUTLETS 


lamb chops 
1 tablespoonful of butter or oil 
2 tomatoes 

1 cupful of stock 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

rice or small new potatoes 
eggs 
pepper 


Dip the chops into beaten eee. then into the 
bread crumbs, fry them quickly in hot fat and place 
them in a baking dish. Cook the rice, or boil the 
potatoes, in slightly salted water. Then chop the 
onions, peel and chop the tomatoes and place both 
in a frying pan with the butter or oil, the mush- 
rooms, the stock and the curry powder. Season 
the whole with salt and pepper, thicken it with the 
flour blended with the milk and pour it over the 
chops. Then cover the chops with the rice or 
potatoes, and bake the dish for half an hour ina 
moderate oven. It is not necessary to use curry. 
If the flavor of it is not agreeable, do without it. 
The dish will still be palatable. 


fat 

2 small onions 

6 fresh mushrooms 

14 teaspoonful of 
eurry powder 

14 cupful of milk 

water 


salt bread crumbs 





OATMEAL BISCUITS 


2 cupfuls of rolled oats % cupful of white flour 
1 cupful of shortening 3tablespoonfuls of sugar 
water 


Mix the oats, the flour, the shortening and the 
sugar with just enough water to make a stiff dough. 
Separate the mass into three or four equal lumps 
flour the board and the rolling-pin thoroughly an 
roll each lump into a thin sheet. Place the sheets 
in pans, mark them into squares with a knife, and 
bake them for half an hour, or until they are brown, 
in a moderate oven. The biscuits are toothsome 
and nutritious. 


- 
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FAIRY CUP CAKES 


1 scant cupful of sugar 1 beaten egg 

1 tablespoonful of shortening 1% cupfuls of flour 

1 rounded teaspoonful! of %, cupful of milk 
baking powder nutmeg 

44 cupful of chopped walnut meats or raisins 


Make a dough of everything but the nutmeg. 
Then flavor the dough with the nutmeg, drop it 
into fom pans and bake the cakes until they are 
of a light, crisp brown. 


BAKED-BEAN SALAD 


Boston baked beans French dressing 
lettuce stuffed olives 
mayonnaise 


Separate the lettuce leaves and wash them. 
Then marinate the beans with the French dress- 
ing. Arrange the lettuce on a salad plate, place 
the beans and the dressing in the centre and on the 
beans place the olives and some spoonfuls of 
mayonnaise. 


A GARNISH FOR STEAK, COLD MEATS OR FISH 


1 large pickled cucumber cold boiled beets 
syrup from sweet pickles 


Cut the cucumber into very small squares and 
mix them with an equal quantity of diced beets. 
Add an amount of syrup—ieft over from any sweet 
pickles—equal to the amount of mixed beets and 
cucumber. A Cag of the garnish may be pre- 
pared at one time. a in a cold place, it will re- 
main in perfect condition for several weeks. 


“GLORIFIED HAMBURG” 


1 pound of chopped beef 14 cupful of soft 
1 chopped stalk of celery bread crumbs 


. 


salt legg 

pepper 3 small carrots 
6 medium-sized onions 6 small potatoes 
3 parsnips butter 

parsley flour boiling water 


Hamburg steak prgeret in the usual way is 
often soggy and flat. This receipt makes a palata- 
ble variation, and should be popular. Beat the egg 
well, slice the carrots and the parsnips lengthwise 

pare the potatoes and cut them.in two and peel 
the onions. Mix the beef, the celery, the bread 
crumbs, the egg and the parsley and season them 
with pepper and salt ; if the mixture seems too dry, 
add a little butter. Form the whole into a loaf and 
place it in a baking pan. Heap the vegetables 
round it, sprinkle salt on them and ee in enough 
boiling water to cover the loaf halfway. Then 
cover the pan tight and let the dish simmer on the 
back of the stove for three hours. About fifteen 
minutes before serving it remove the cover and, 
to brown the loaf, set the pan in a hot oven. Serve 
the loaf on a warm — with the vegetables 
heaped round it. Thicken the gravy with the flour 
and serve it separately, or pour it round the loaf. 


CABBAGE AND CHEESE 


1 tender cabbage 1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 tablespoonful of flour 1 cupful of milk 
3 large tablespoonfuls of grated American cheese 
salt pepper water 


Shred the cabbage and place it for ten minutes 
in salted water; then drain it, cover it with boil- 
ing salted -water and cook it until it is tender. 
Pour off the water, place the cabbage in a heated 
colander and set the colander at one side of the 
stove. For a sauce blend the flour and the butter, 
boil the milk, mix the milk with the flour and 
butter and cook the mixture. Then season it with 
salt and pepper, add the cheese and, if the sauce 
is too thick, add more milk. Place the cabbage in 
a deep serving dish, pour the hot sauce over it 
and serve it at once. 


PICKLED-LIME RELISH 


1 peck of green tomatoes 
12 onions 
3 pounds of brown sugar 


6 red peppers 
18 pickled limes 
2 ounces of whole 


2 ounces of whole cloves allspice 

2 ounces of whole mustard 2 ounces of whole 
seed celery seed 

water vinegar salt 


Chop the tomatoes, the peppers and the onions, 
place them in a strong brine and let them siand 
a In the morning drain them, remove the 
seeds from the limes, chop the limes and add them 
to the tomatoes, the peppers and the onions. Add 
the sugar. Then place in one bag the allspice, the 
cloves, the celery seed and the mustard seed, and 

d the bagful to the other ingredients. Cover the 
whole with vinegar and cook the mixture slowly— 
stirring it frequently—until everything is tender. 


APRICOT SOUFFLE 


6 ripe apricots 14 cupful of water 
14, pound of sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
14 cupful of milk 4 eggs 


Place the apricots in a saucepan, add the sugar 
and the water and stir the mixture over the fire 
until the fruit is cooked; then rub the whole 
through a sieve and put the cleared mixture aside. 
Place the butter in a clean saucepan and set the 
saucepan on the stove. Stir the butter until it is 
smooth and slowly pour in the milk; then stir the 
mixture until it boils. Add the prepared apricots, 
boil the whole for eight minutes and remove the 

from the fire. Add the yolk of the eees one 

y one; then beat the white until it is stiff and 
add that. Pour the souffié into a buttered tin, bake 
it for thirty minutes and serve it at once. 
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THE LILIES 


OF THE FIELD 
®y Daniel Henderson 





HEN I went up to Nazareth— 
A pilgrim of the spring— 
When I went up to Nazareth 
The earth was blossoming! 
I saw the blue fiower of the flax 
Beside a shepherd’s fold! 
Along the hillsides’ stony tracks 
I found the marigold! 
The iris raised a shimmering spire 
Of beauty at my feet! 
The poppy was a cup of fire 
Among the cooling wheat! 


When I went up to Nazareth 
I marked how time came down 

With blighting dust and withering breath 
Upon the hallowed town! 

The years that buried Babylon 
Were drifting to efface 

The steps of Mary’s Heavenly Son, 
His dwelling and his race! 

But still I read his permanence 
By signs that never dim; 

With all their ancient eloquence 
The lilies spoke of Him! 
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DOMINIE JOE’S PRACTICAL FAITH 


[ J" in the Catskill Mountains there lived a 
mountaineer who believed that he had been 
called to preach the gospel. He got a license, 

but he could get no church to preach in. Indeed, 

there was no church within many miles of where 
he lived. 

For a while Dominie Joe, as he was called, 
preached in the schoolhouse, but, as he was always 
saying, what he wanted was ‘“‘a real proper house 
of worship.” During week days he was a hard- 
working farmer with meagre resources ; and when- 
ever he spoke of a church to his hard-working 
neighbors they would shake their heads as if they 
thought him a little queer. 

But the dominie did not give up his plan. Indeed, 
as time went on he thought of little else. He even 
selected a site for the church—a pretty knoll at 
the edge of his farm. One evening when he came 
in from milking his face was shining. ‘‘Maria,” he 
said to his wife solemnly, “the trouble with me is 
that I haven’t had the real kind of faith. After 
milking this evening I kneeled down in the corner 
of the cow yard where I could see the little knoll, 
and with my eyes open I prayed and prayed, until 
I saw the church just as plain as I see your face. 
It was white with green shutters and had a tall 
steeple; and on top of the steeple, Maria, was a 
bright star.” 

Dominie Joe’s wife was worried; she feared 
that his head “had gone quite wrong.” 

In the middle of the night the dominie awoke 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Maria! Old Josiah Sturgis’s tan- 
nery! Some one told me that Josiah had sold the 
old tannery site to a city man for a summer place. 
I’ll bet that city man’ll pay to have the tannery 
pulled down and carted away! And there’s the 
stuff for our church!” 

No one could withstand Dominie Joe’s enthu- 
siasm; that winter the farmers got together and 
carted the timber and the boards of the old tan- 
nery to the place where to-day stands as pretty 
and neat a country church as you can see any- 
where. Dominie Joe himself was a fair carpenter. 
Country masons and carpenters gave their work. 
During the afternoon of the chureh “‘raisin’ ” word 
went round that the city man had offered to pay 
for a steeple and buy a bell. 

A visiting fisherman who frequently passes Dom- 
inie Joe’s church says that he never sees the big 
gilt star on the steeple without thinking of the 
mountaineer kneeling in his cow yard and gazing 
at the vision of his faith. 
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' THE DEAN TO LUNCHEON 


66 F course,” Kathleen said excitedly, ‘‘we’ll 

Q use the old china and the silver. And we 

ean have fried chicken and oyster patties 

and asparagus and strawberries. And, O Olive, 

do wear your new blue gown. You look simply 
stunning in it.” 

Olive put her hand under Kathleen’s chin and 
tilted the small excited face so that she could 
look down into the dark eyes. “We are going to 
have just what we should have if Miss Parsons 
were not coming to look me over—minced ham on 
toast and creamed potatoes and fresh gingerbread 
and apple sauce. And I’m going to wear the skirt 
that I have on.” 

“But, Olive,” Kathleen cried in dismay, “how 
can you? Don’t you see that your whole chance 
lies in making a good impression? Why, she’ll 
think you don’t care!” 

*“‘No, she won’t; not if she knows anything about 
human nature—and a college dean is pretty likely 
to know.” 

“Yow ll be saying next that I can’t even put 
flowers round!” cried Kathleen indignantly. She 
was so disappointed that she had hard work to 
keep from crying. Olive could look so handsome, 
and the old china and the silver showed so plainly 
that they belonged to a real family! If only Olive 
did not have such absurd notions! 

“Pick all the flowers you want, Kittykins.”’ 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


So the loving and disapproving small sister dec- 
orated the house with flowers; and either because 
of her taste or because of Olive’s quiet, unassum- 
ing hospitality Miss Parsons seemed to be well 
satisfied with her call. To Kathleen’s great delight 
she had ten minutes alone with the dean while 
Olive was in the kitchen. Never did little sister 
work harder. 

Two days later Miss Parsons’ letter came. At 
the end was a line that puzzled Olive greatly. 

“Tell that adoring small sister of yours that she 
helped our decision, although perhaps not in ex- 
actly the way that she intended. Nothing could 
have been lovelier than your hospitality to me 
during my tiny visit.” . 

“What does she mean?” Olive asked. “Kath- 
leen, what did you tell her?” 

“Heaps of things,” Kathleen replied trium- 
phantly. ‘“‘And, you see, she said it helped! But 
how did you know she’d like things so awfully 
plain?” 

Olive drew a long breath. “I didn’t. It was a 
struggle. But I wanted to be clear-through honest.” 
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FROM THE LOG OF THE GAZELLE 


HE late ex-Empress Eugénie left a beautiful 

and extremely valuable painting to Col. Sir 

John Burgoyne ‘‘in remembrance of the 

chivalrous way in which he came to her assistance 
on September 6, 1870.” 

He was chivalrous indeed. His stanch little 
yacht, the Gazelle, chanced to be lying in the 
harbor of Trouville on the fateful day when Eu- 
génie, flying from the Tuileries before the invasion 
of the mob, reached the coast under the protection 
of her American dentist, Dr. Evans, who with his 
nephew came on board to beg the owner to convey 
the imperiled fugitive to England. At first Sir John 
would not believe the story; but Lady Burgoyne 
presently recognized Dr. Evans, and then he 
placed the Gazelle unreservedly at the service of 
the empress. She, with one lady in waiting, was 
at a lodging house where Dr. Evans had passed 
her off as insane. Just before midnight Dr. Evans 
escorted the ladies, closely veiled, to the dock. In 
the log of the Gazelle Sir John described the 
meeting: 

“Went on the quay and met shortly afterwards 
two ladies, walking together, with a gentleman 
who carried a bag after them. One of the ladies 
came up to me and said: ‘I believe you are the 
English gentleman who will take me to England. 
I am the empress! She then burst into tears, and 
I told her my name and offered her my arm, which 
she took and walked on board the Gazelle, where 
I presented Lady Burgoyne to her. She at once 
asked for newspapers and tidings of the emperor 
and prince imperial.” 

At a quarter of two o’clock in the morning Sir 
John, who had been ashore, entered in the log 
book: “Mob at the cafés began making a great 
noise, singing the Marseillaise. Woke up men and 
got ready to ship. Went myself to the cafés and 
found drunken soldiers.” 

As the party had already seen a spy prowling 
round the wharf they felt that an attack by the 
demoralized soldiers was quite possible. Sir John 
determined to tell his crew the name of his passen- 
ger, and that they might be called upon to defend 
her. They promised eagerly to do so. At dawn the 
little vessel left the harbor. 

It was a terrible passage. “Made but little way. 
Sea too heavy for yacht. Took another reef in sail 
and triced up tack,’’ is one entry in the log. 

That was the storm in which the British battle- 
ship Captain foundered; but the Gazelle came 
through it. Many times poor Eugénie gave up 
hope. But Lady Burgoyne remained cool, cheerful 
and matter-of-fact through it all, and Eugénie, 
though terrified, was courageous; once she even 
mustered a smile and managed to observe that 
she had just come through a worse storm in Paris. 

At three o’clock in the morning the danger was 
over. At breakfast the empress was even gay. 
When the little company drank her health, she 
responded with a short speech of gratitude, clos- 
ing with a request that she be allowed to present 
some little token to the crew. Accordingly, the 
abashed but delighted sailors were summoned to 
the cabin, where each in turn received from her 
hand a gold Napoleon. 

At half past seven o’clock, attired wholly in 
clothes borrowed from her hostess, Eugénie, ex- 
empress of the French, landed in England, the 
country that became thereafter her refuge and 
her home. 
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“THE CHIEF OF THE DUDES” 


EARLY forty years ago a clever reporter of 
N the New York World wrote for his paper 

an amusing account of a meeting of the 
Citizens’ Association, at which were present many 
gentlemen, mostly young and college bred, whom 
other gentlemen, also young and college bred, 
addressed on the political problems of the day. 
The report was amusing then, but it is even more 
amusing now. Mr. Richard Welling, who has re- 
cently recalled it to our notice, deserves the grati- 
tude of a smiling public. 

In the eyes of the reporter the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation was clearly not composed of “ practical 
politicians.” ‘‘Mr. Edward M. Shepard, a young 
gentleman from Brooklyn,” he reported, “was 
introduced as the first speaker. As he only wore 
a Prince Albert coat, a dark waistcoat and drab 
pantaloons, he was taken for a Democrat and did 
not receive much of a greeting. His subject related 
chiefly to nonpartisan organizations and independ- 
ent political clubs. 

“The chairman, introducing Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, said that he was the best representative from 


this city in the Assembly. The chief of the dudes 
bowed his acknowledgments. His trousers were 
so tight that, in making his gyrations, he only bent 
the joints above the belt. He certainly must haye 
used a shoehorn in getting them over his heel. As 
he was a Republican and their chief, every cane 
was dropped, and every hand was occupied in 
giving him a cordial welcome. He began by saying 
that not many years ago it was a reproach for a 
wealthy young man to aspire to an elective office. 
Such was not the case now. 

‘He closed by upbraiding the dudes, present 
and absent, for not knowing more about politics 
and about what was going on at City Hall and at 
Albany. He cited the instance of a dude friend of 
his who told him that he had voted for him for 


’ Congress and was glad he had been sent to Wash- 


ington; and the dude told him that his speeches 
and his votes in the Board of Aldermen would 
insure his reélection. 

‘“‘When Mr. Roosevelt finished the other dudes 
took the tops of their canes out of their mouths 
and tapped the floor with the other end, and then 
they lighted cigarettes.” 

Certainly the impression conveyed is of a polit- 
ical session so mild as to be positively ladylike! 
Did Mr. Roosevelt really change so much during 
the next ten or fifteen years, or was the reporter 
in his anxiety to write a funny story deceived as 
to the fighting qualities that lay beneath the young 
politician’s neatly tailored exterior? 
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THE TRENCH OF BAYONETS 


To bayonets still protrude through the sod 
under which the soldiers stand buried. That 
is the striking thing about perhaps the most 
remarkable memorial of the war—a trench on the 
French front between Thiaumont and Douaumont 
that was occupied by the third company of the 
137th Regiment. According to one story, a shell 
exploded on the parapet and buried the men alive 
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The monument that covers the Bayonet Trench 


as they stood. According to another story, the 
Germans took the trench, crumbled and shattered 
by shell fire, after all its defenders were either 


wounded or killed, and then hurriedly filled it in, - 


and to mark the spot left the guns of the dead 
soldiers upright beside them. 

Whichever story is true, the bayonet trench dra- 
matically shows how heroic was the defense of 
Verdun. An American, Mr. George F. Rand, was 
so much moved at the sight that he built over the 
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Interior of the Bayonet Trench Memorial 


trench a monument to perpetuate the memory of 
the brave poilus buried below. That monument 
was dedicated last December with appropriate 
ceremonies. We show a picture of the memorial 
and of the famous trench itself. 
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WHERE THEY CAME FROM 


EOGRAPHICAL names in America cover a 

wide range. An Englishman in the United 

States finds hundreds of familiar names 
transplanted to our more spacious states from his 
own “right little, tight little isle” ; but occasionally, 
if he is a man of culture, he finds other names 
equally familiar but less easy for him to accept 
as the names of modern towns. 

Just before the war an Englishman of some dis- 
tinction was traveling in America for the first 
time. He wished to learn something at first hand 
of the habits, manners and customs of all classes; 
but he had the traditional shyness and stiffness of 
his race. During a short journey by rail in the 
State of New York a slight accident broke the bar- 
riers of silence and set all the passengers in the 
car talking together in groups. The Englishman 
fell into conversation with his seat mate and with 
the gentlemen in the seats in front and behind. 
After a while he asked his new acquaintances 
where they came from. 

“From Rome,” said the first. The Englishman 
was slightly astonished. 

“From Carthage,” said the second. The English- 
man stared. 

“From Troy,” said the third. The Englishman 
stiffened. 

“From Ithaca,” —“ From Syracuse,” said the 
remaining pair. The Englishman’s lips clamped 
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together, and his color slowly rose. A good-natured 
man across the aisle saw the trouble and called 
across genially: 

“Say, they ain’t joshing; they do, really. But we 
ain’t all that classic hereabouts. My chum and 
me, now—he’s from Poughkeepsie, and I’m from 
Skaneateles, though I aim to move to Schenec- 
tady next week.” 

The Englishman arose and stalked into the next 
car. He did not believe any of them! 

Another Englishman also declined to believe 


“his traveling companions. The trouble was that 


he was ready and primed to encounter the ‘‘Amer- 
ican humor” of which he had heard so much. He 
had fallen into talk with three pleasant Americans 
of whom he had inquired whence they came. 

“From Oshkosh,” said the first; and the worthy 
Briton smiled delightedly. 

“From Kalamazoo,” said the second. The smile 
widened. 

“From Skowhegan,” said the third. The smile 
became a downright laugh. ~ 

“Oh, I say,” he protested, ‘“‘how you fellows do 
chaff! Really, where do you come from?” 
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A NEW BATTLE OF PETRA 


NE of the most stirring episodes of Col. Law- 
QO rence’s Arabian campaign, says Mr. Lowell 
Thomas in Asia, was the battle fought at 
Petra, the ancient rock city that, until the war 
awoke it, had been asleep for almost two thousand 
years. 

The battle took place in October, 1917. The Turk- 
ish commander, Djemal Pasha, sent out in three 
columns from Maan more than seven thousand 
men and several units of light artillery, accom- 
panied by a squadron of German aéroplanes. On 
October 21 the columns were to converge on Petra, 
where Lawrence and his Bedouins were safely 
lodged. 

Lawrence had only two mountain field guns and 
two machine guns, but with them for more than 
six hours he held the first ridge five miles south 
of Petra. Vacating it, he sent half his men to a 
little ridge on the opposite side of the valley. 

Elated at having captured the trenches on the 
first ridge, the Turks were certain that they had 
decisively beaten Lawrence’s forces. Thinking 
that the Arabs had retired all the way into Petra, 
they charged enthusiastically down into the valley. 
Lawrence let at least a thousand of the enemy’s 
troops push headlong between -the two ridges. 
When he had the Turks wedged into the narrowest 
part of the gorge, one of his aides fired rockets 
into the air. A moment later pandemonium broke 
loose in the mountains of Edom. The Arabs poured 
a stream of fire from all sides; the crack of rifles 
seemed to come from every rock. With shrill 
screams the women and children tumbled huge 
boulders on the heads of the Turks and the Ger- 
mans six hundred feet below. Utterly bewildered, 
the invaders became panicky and scattered in all 
directions. 

A few minutes before the sun sank behind the 
rose-colored mountains, Lawrence and Malud Bey 
again sent up rockets. At the signal their follow- 
ers swept down the ridges into the valley. They 
captured the entire Turkish transport, a complete 
field hospital and hundreds of prisoners. 
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BUCK, THE HYPOCRITE 


Tee story of Old Iron, which appeared in The 
Companion for June 17 of last year, leads a 
friend of the paper to contribute a curious 
anecdote that also illustrates the craftiness of a 
domestic animal. This time the hero of the story 
is not a horse but an ox. 

A farmer owned a yoke of cattle named Buck 
and Golden. They were seven years old—strong, 
handsome oxen seven feet in girth. Buck was light 
red and had high upstanding horns; Golden was 
darker and slightly brindled about the neck and 
shoulders. His horns, one of which was a little 
lopped, had a wider spread than Buck’s. 

In April the farmer put the yoke to work har- 
rowing a three-acre field. The harrow was heavy, 
and the weather had turned warm; in the course 
of an hour the nigh ox, old Buck, began to put out 
his tongue at full length—as cattle do only when 
dangerously overheated. He shook and panted 
painfully as if suffering for breath. 

Satisfied that the ox was in distress, the farmer 
stopped the oxen, sat down on the harrow and 
waited for Buck to coo! off. In the course of ten 
or fifteen minutes he again started the team, but 
before he had made a full turn of the field out 
came that distressed tongue of Buck’s again, and 
his panting was more pitiful than at first. As it is 
never safe to urge an ox to work when overheated 
the farmer stopped the animals again and let them 
rest. Neither of them was visibly perspiring, yet 
old Buck continued for some time to pant and loll. 
At last, when he had drawn in his tongue, the 
farmer resumed his harrowing; but Buck had 
not gone halfway across the field when he again 
began to loll and pant as if in extreme distress 
from heat. Accordingly the farmer stopped work 
for the day. 

The next day was cloudy and so much cooler 
that the farmer tried harrowing again. Within half 
an hour, however, Buck had his tongue out and 
stood panting with his eyes closed. The farmer 
concluded that for some reason the ox was un- 
suited for work and decided to turn him out to 
grass for beef. 

But during the first week of May the weather 
was raw and cold. There came a snow squall one 
morning; and the farmer, who had some corn to 
take to the mill, loaded the oxcart with it. The 
weather was so cold that he knew Buck could not 
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be affécted by the heat. Golden took his place 
patiently beneath the yoke, but when the farmer 
called Buck to come under, the old fellow, stand- 
ing a few steps away, turned half round, extended 
his tongue not much less than a foot, closed his 
eyes and began to loll. If he had been on the point 
of melting in his tracks from overwork on a hot 
day, he could not have panted more distressingly. 

The farmer saw through the ox’s tricks at last 
and, catching up the goad, gave the malingerer a 
smart stroke with it. At that Buck opened his eyes, 
pulled in his tongue and ran. The farmer chased 
him with the goad back into the barn and put the 
yoke on him without further trouble. Once or twice 
thereafter, when at work, Buck started to loll, but 
at a touch of the brad he promptly put in his tongue 
and attended to business. 
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THE KING WHO LEARNED TO STOOP 


ING ALBERT of Belgium, most exemplary, 
admirable and democratic of monarchs, suc- 
ceeded an uncle, King Leopold, to whom no 

one of those adjectives could be applied. The old 
king was clever, witty, courtly,—when he was not 
insolent,—and possessed of a foxy kind of ability 
quite without scruples. He was selfish, self-indul- 
gent, quarrelsome and always at odds with his 
family. He was also a sovereign of the old régime 
and aristocratic to his finger tips. 

M. Xavier Paoli, the secret-service man, who 
died a short time ago, related two characteristic 
anecdotes of King Leopold. During a visit to 
France, his intelligence and wide knowledge of 
political problems so impressed a French deputy 
of extreme radical convictions that the deputy fell 
quite under the spell. He was even moved to pay 
the royal visitor a compliment. 

“Sir,” the Frenchman told him, “I do not hold 
with monarchies and kings. Nevertheless I recog: 
nize your great superiority, and I admit that you 
would make an admirable president of a republic.” 

“Really?” replied the king, putting on an air of 
simple ingenuousness. “Do you know, I think I 
shall pay a compliment in your style to my physi- 
cian, Dr. Thirier. I shall say, ‘Thirier, you are an 
intelligent man, and I think you would make a 
great veterinary surgeon.’ ” 

Leopold was of a type of mind to believe not 
only in monarchy but in autocracy. His country 
possessed a constitution, which he was too wise to 
disregard ; but he managed to get his own way in 
most matters. As for his ministers, “They are 
often idiots,’ he told M. Paoli, ‘‘but they can afford 
the luxury; they have only to do as I tell them.” 

A few months before his death one of those 
despised gentlemen was reading a report to him 
in the presence of the heir presumptive, now King 
Albert, when a sudden gust of wind sent a bundle 


of papers on the desk flying over the floor. The - 


minister started forward to gather them up, but 
the king caught his sleeve and then, turning to 
his nephew, said shortly, “Pick them up yourself.” 

Willingly enough the prince complied, but the 
minister attempted a protest. 

“Leave him alone,” commented Leopold dryly 
in a whisper. ‘‘A future constitutional sovereign 
must learn to stoop!” 

Albert, King of the Belgians, has never felt that 
he stooped in regarding the constitution of his 
country and the will of his people. Indeed, he once 
lamented that he could not be elected by his people 
like a president, for then he would know if they 
really wanted him. That was before the war. He 
knows now; and the world knows, too. And how- 
ever readily he may once have stooped to gather 
scattered papers, the world knows that when a 
certain famous ‘“‘scrap of paper’ was torn and 
tossed and blown upon the winds of destiny he did 
not stoop. He stood up then, facing wreck and ruin 
for honor’s sake, ‘‘every inch a king”—and a man. 
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WHAT OUR CANARIES KNOW 


HEN Twinkletail, a foreign-born male 

canary bird, came from the pet shop, writes 

a contributor, he missed the other birds 
sadly. Then one day we Yave him a tiny mirror, 
and he apparently accepted his reflection, “Miss 
Illusion,” as a mate. He kissed his reflection 
affectionately and then hopped round behind the 
mirror. His friend was gone! He hopped in front, 
and there she was. Then he tried to peck his way 
through the back of the mirror to get at her. After 
three weeks of effort he gave it up. 

“Miss Illusion” is still his best friend. He courts 
her every spring, selects a nesting site (usually 
on the parlor table), collects material and tucks 
it into all sorts of nooks. 

With unlimited freedom of the house, Twinkle- 
tail has learned various things. Whenever he sees 
dishes he calls for food; when the pantry door is 
open he forages. He loves butter and cheese, and 
he will nibble cold boiled potato and drink milk. 
One morning at breakfast he lighted on the butter 
plate, which of course would not do. We put on an 
individual butter plate for him beside hismistress’s, 
and at length we trained him to come to the table 
regularly and feed from his own dish. 

His memory is good for some things, but poor 
for others. If you give him liberty or a favorite 
food at a certain time for a few days in succession, 
he will demand it at that hour for weeks. He rec- 
ognized my sister when she had been away at 
college a whole year, and there was no peace until 
she had given him sufficient attention. He cannot 
remember, however, that tomatoes laid on the 
Window ledge to ripen are not apples and has to 
£0 back every few seconds to test them! 

_ He likes anything that is noisy and will pipe up 
in answer to coffee grinder, egg beater or sewing 





machine Yankee Doodle sung in a peculiarly ex- 
plosive manner always makes him fighting mad. 

Sweetheart, our canary that died, first came to 
us one winter. The two birds were great friends. 
Each had his own chair back in the dining room 
and would brook no trespassing. Each prevented 
the other from eating my plants, but expected 
free pasturage for himself. Each wanted all the 
petting. 

An invalid had first owned Sweetheart, and he 
was just a little plaything, for he could not com- 
bine his pretty notes well enough to sing. He would 
leave his favorite food at any time to play. He 
taught Twinkletail his peculiar tree-toad call and 
learned Twinkletail’s private squeak. And at the 
end, only two minutes before his wee heart stopped 
beating, he tried to step upon my sister’s finger in 
order to “‘play fight.” 

For several days after Sweetheart’s death we 
dared not speak his name—Twinkletail cried out 
so pitifully. But after we had wired the tiny mirror 
to his cage he gradually forgot the loss. 

Twinkletail knows certain words well. We do 
not dare ask, ‘‘ Want to come out?” unless we 
mean it. He seems to know “apple’’ and “‘lettuce,”’ 
and he demands lettuce at any time of the year if 
he sees father go outdoors. He scolds at sight of 
the yardstick that his lame mistress uses to pry 
him off flowerpots with. 

Shrikes and English sparrows have tried to kill 
him, and as a result he fears all large birds, espe- 
cially crows. Fearing fingers more than faces, he 
yet has cuddled down into my hand to urge that 
bedtime be postponed. 
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MIRANDY AND THE WISE MEN 
66 Y gracious, hit sho’ly am gittin’ to be a 


jubous, job to be a woman!” So runs 
Mirandy’s plaint in Good Housekeeping. 

“Fust comes one 0’ dem smart Elicks whut feels 
lak dey has got a call to pint de way to women, an’ 
he say, ‘Let women marry. Dey ain’t got no busi- 
ness to wuk at de kind o’ wuk dat’s got a pay 
envelope in hit, becaze ef dey does dey takes de 
place of some man whut oughter have de job to 
support his fambly. Let women wuk in de home 
whar de Lawd put ’em.’ 

“T jes’ get hit kind o’ settled in mah mind dat 
mah duty as a woman isn’t to earn any money, an’ 
dat mebbe I’d better give up dat fine washin’ I’m 
takin’ in to buy me one o’ dese heah chicken- 
feather fur capes, an’ anodder wise man comes 
along an’ he say as,how wonien is vampires, an’ 
leeches, a-suckin’ de lifeblood out o’ deir fathers 
an’ husbands, an’ dat de female sect won’t never 
amount to nothin’ ontil hit gits into de world an’ 
rustles for hit’s own livin’. 

“*Jes’ think,’ he cries, a-beatin’ on his breast, 
‘ob de disgrace hit is for a able-bodied woman to 
set home and sponge on some man instead o’ her 
gittin’ a job as a longshoreman, or a steeple jack, 
an’ earnin’ a honest livin’! I tell you she ain’t 
nothin’ but one o’ dese heah parasites. Dat’s whut 
is a-sendin’ de country to de dogs.’ 

“An’ den I runs up aginst anodder wise man 
who makes his livin’ a-passin’ out advice to women, 
an’ you oughter heah de way he lambastes women 
for deir vanity, an’ for puttin’ ev’ything dey can 
git deir hands on onto deir backs. 

“*T tell you,’ he says, ‘dat de curse ob de world 
is women’s extravagance. Hit’s whut drives men 
to drink, an’ makes ’em steal, an’ fills de divorce 
court,’ an’ when he say dat all de men ’spon’s 
‘Amen!’ Dough I ’bleeged to take notice dat whilst 
@ man approves ob his wife not takin’ no interest 
in dress he jes’ kind o’ natchally sidles over towa’ds 
de odder woman which looks most like a fashion 
plate. 

“All dis is whut makes bein’ a woman sech a 
jubous job,” reiterates Mirandy, ‘‘for how’s she 
gwine to keep from bein’ a parasite onless she 
wuks, an’ ef she wuks how’s she gwine to keep 
from takin’ some man’s job; how’s she gwine to 
stay home onless she’s got a home; how’s she 
gwine to marry onless she can ketch a husband? 
De men sho’ly is sprinters in dese days, an’ dey 
runs so fast away from de altar dat dere ain’t many 
women dat’s got de speed an’ de endurance to 
chase one down. 

**Yassum,” Mirandy stoutly concludes, “dere 
ain’t no odder job on de face o’ de yearth dat’s as 
hard as bein’ a woman, or dat’s got so many curi’s 
peculiarities to hit.” 


ee 
A DANDY WHO COULD FIGHT 


URAT was the dandy among Napoleon’s 
M marshals. One Paris tailor, says the Argo- 

naut, declared that in some years he had 
made for Murat as much as a hundred thousand 
francs’ worth of suits, overcoats and uniforms. 
Murat liked to invent new and fantastic uniforms ; 
he strutted about in a suit of sky-blue overalls 
covered all over with gold spangles; and he deco- 
rated his busby with aigrettes. 

On the occasion of his triumphant entry into 
Warsaw, when he supposed that he was to be 
made king ot Poland, he wore an impossible uni- 
form—red leather boots, a tunic of cloth of gold, 
a sword belt blazing with diamonds and a great 
busby—a high cylindrical fur cap—decked out 
with costly plumes. Napoleon quite lost his temper 
when he saw that costume and testily exclaimed 
to his general, ‘““Go and put on your proper uni- 
form; you look like a clown!” 

But the emperor was not misled by Murat’s love 
of finery, for it is recorded that he once said of 
him, “You may smile at my dandified marshal, 
but you will notice that when columns are shot 
down in battle Murat’s gaudy plume will be danc- 
ing before his soldiers in the hottest of the fight. 
You must let a hero have one folly, gentlemen.” 
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Aluminum 





“8” Combination 


Cooking Set — 


Eight Useful Utensils in One 





S 


Covered Kettle 


Preserving Kettle 





Steam Cooker 








Double Boiler 











ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way 

toward satisfying the desire of every housekeeper for 
a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 
four pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in vari- 
ous combinations to form eight different utensils such as 
are needed in the kitchen every day the year round. Each 
piece is of solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust off 


like enamel. 


as most practical articles we have ever offered. 


What the Set Will Make 


6-Quart Covered Kettle 

6-Quart Preserving Kettle 

2'2-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least 
$7.50 if purchased separately. 
large response to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a 


large number 


The Set consists of 


The Set is one of the most attractive as well 


Double Roaster 
Colander 
Steam Cooker 


2'4-Quart Double Boiler 


We are anticipating a very 


of Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 





How 


Send us one new subscription (not your own, nor for any 
member of your household) for The Youth’s Companion, 


with 85 cents 


Combination Aluminuin Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent 


by express or 


parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how 


much postage 


Hg Soho This Set is civen caly to 0 present Companion eobscsiber to pay him 


To Get This Fine Set 


extra, and we will send you one of these “8” 
parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If 


you should send us for a three-pound package. 


the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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automobile; and don’t cross the street 
unless a policeman says you may !” 

The old man, who was clambering into a 
democrat, nodded a trifle impatiently. Those 
were only two of numberless admonitions 
showered upon him since it had been defi- 
nitely decided that for the first time in more 
than half a century he should absent himself 
for a whole week from Grandmother Mullen’s 
care. Three turbulent visiting grandchildren 
made her own presence at home imperative, 
and she had hesitated long before consenting 
to let him go alone. However, as the owners 
of certain shares of railway stock, she and 
Grandfather Mullen were entitled to free 
transportation to a stockholders’ meeting in 
Chicago, and it seemed to her unthrifty that 
one of them at least should not make use of 
the opportunity. That consideration finally 
prevailed with her. She saw him depart with 
keen misgivings, though the neighbors pri- 
vately thought that Jairus Mullen was more 
likely to err on the side of excessive caution 
than on that of reckless daring. That opinion 
his eldest grandson, Jack, a sturdy lad of 
eleven years, appeared to share. Just before 
the wagon took Mr. Mullen out of sight 
round the corner he remarked irreverently: 

“Say, granny, you forgot to tell grandpop 
not go up in an airship!” 

“My land—you don’t suppose he would do 
it!” Grandmother Mullen exclaimed, panic- 
stricken. 

The next instant she was hurrying down the 
garden walk. Her white curls were bobbing, 
and she was shrieking frantically, “Pa! Pa 
Mullen! Pa-a Mul—len!” 

Her tone was imperative. Although the 


: Ni pa, remember ! Don’t set foot in an 


- neighbor who was driving Grandfather Mul- 


len to the station muttered that there was not 
any too much time to catch the train, he nev- 
ertheless jerked the horse to a standstill. 

“And don’t you go up in one of those air- 
ships, pa!” Grandmother Mullen cried. Mr. 
Mullen waved his hand in sign of assent, and 
the wagon resumed its journey. 

“T guess you needn’t have wasted breath 
tellin’ Jairus he wasn’t to go up in an airship, 
Mis’ Mullen!” some one close at her elbow 
chuckled derisively. “Jairus took mighty good 
care of his skin back in the sixties, and he’s 
kept right on taking care of it ever since.” 

Grandmother Mullen’s face reddened. 

“That’s all you know about it, Capt. Bean,” 
she replied. “There’s not a more venturesome 
man in Painted Post than Jairus Mullen is by 
nature. He’d ha’ been in his grave long ago if 
it hadn’t ha’ been for me.” 

Capt. Bean gave another short, derisive 
laugh and stumped along down the street on 
his peg leg. Grandmother Mullen went up the 
garden walk, between the rows of spicy clove 
pinks, with her head haughtily erect. 

She had never faltered in her belief that she 
had been right in contending when the Civil 
War broke out that the place for a poor man 
with a wife and three young children to sup- 
port was at home rather than in the ranks of 
his country’s defenders. Even in the dark days 
of 1863, when Jairus had been so restless, she 
had steadily declared that, unless the time 
came when his services were absolutely nec- 
essary to save the Union, she would never 
consent to his enlisting. But in spite of her 
convictions she had learned to dread Memo- 
rial Day, for year by year “pa’s” face had 
grown more wistful as he watched the fast- 
thinning ranks of veterans march proudly 
through the street to the cemetery. Once she 
had tried to console him by speaking of the 
thousands who had marched off, never to re- 
turn, and of the possibility that he might have 
been among them. But he had only answered 
solemnly, “Well, ma, I guess those that died as 
well as those that lived found it worth while.” 

But that had been the only time that he 
had questioned the wisdom of her decrees, and 
from the first the brisk, efficient little woman 
had taken command of the slow, easy-going 
man, who seemed quite content to plod along 
the safe ways appointed for him. However, a 
gleam of humor lurked in his mild blue eyes. 

Grandmother Mullen’s incredulous amaze- 
ment may be readily imagined when, a few 
days after pa’s departure, she received a post 
card that showed him seated in an airship, 
soaring above the “skyscrapers” of Chicago. 

“Oh, my soul!” she gasped feebly. 

The three children crowded round her, wild 
with excitement. 

“Tt’s some kind of fake,” said Jack. “Grand- 
pop never’d have dared.” 

“There’s no call for you to say that, Jack,” 
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Grandmother Mullen said sharply. “I’ve al- 
ways had to curb your grandfather in.” 

Infected by the absolute conviction in his 
grandmother’s tones, Jack eyed the post card 
admiringly. 

“Grandpop’s going some if he went up in 
an airship,” he admitted. 

“O me! O my!” Grandmother Mullen 
wailed. “ You can’t pick up a newspaper 
nowadays without seeing an account of one 
of those things’ falling !” 

But there was a new and becoming flush on 
her cheeks and a proud light in her eyes when 
she slipped the post card into her pocket, 
remarking casually, “I guess I’ll just step over 
and get Mis’ Bean’s receipt for jam cake.” 

She found the captain on the side porch, 
sitting with his chair tilted at a perilous angle. 





Capt. Bean, 





Forgetting her ostensible errand, Grand- 
mother Mullen handed him the post card in 
meaning silence. For a full moment Capt. 
Bean surveyed the astounding likeness of his 
derided neighbor in a silence as deep as Mrs. 
Mullen’s. Then three wooden legs, two be- 
longing to the rush-bottomed chair and one 
to the battle-scarred veteran, struck the porch 
floor with a resounding crash. 

“Why, the old sport!” he ejaculated. “By 
jinks, I’d rather fight the Battle of Gettys- 
burg again than go up in one of those air- 
ships!” 

Within the next forty-eight hours Grand- 
mother Mullen, for the first time in half a 
‘century of married life, tasted the cup of 
mingled bitter and sweet that is quaffed by 
the wife of the man who dares. She was torn 
by conflicting emotions, for, although Mr. 
Mullen’s sending the post card proved that pa 
had returned unscathed from that first mad 
venture, who could tell that he might not 
even then be embarking on that dread ship 
for a second and less lucky flight. Moreover, 
she feared that her husband, having defied her 
authority once in risking life and limb, would 
henceforth regard trusting himself to that 
lesser engine of destruction, a motor car, as a 
mere trifle and would scorn to seek the help 
of a policeman in crossing even the busiest 
city streets. On the other hand, no wife of 
warrior or hero since time began ever felt 
more pride in her lord’s exploits than Grand- 
mother Mullen felt in that madcap feat of her 
hitherto staid and tractable husband. 

At that time—some years before the Great 
War—the greatest marvel of the age, a 
heavier-than-air flying machine, was not 
familiar to Painted Post. As the news that 
a citizen of the village had actually made a 
flight in one became noised abroad, young and 
old hastened to the Mullen homestead like 
pilgrims to a shrine. The famous post card 
was passed from hand to hand until it was 
almost in tatters, and Grandfather Mullen’s 
daring act was lauded until in spite of her 
fears Grandmother Mullen felt that the sweet 
in her cup preponderated over the bitter. 


But since she was a woman the greeting 
that she gave a day or so later to a meek old 
man with a saving gleam of humor in his mild 
blue eyes was saturated with reproach. 

“Well, Pa Mullen, I call these pretty do- 
ings!” she cried. ‘“Didn’t I tell you last thing 
not to go up in one of those airships?” 

“Why, ma, you don’t suppose I really did 
go up?” Grandfather Mullen returned in as- 
tonishment. 

“TI guess you'll have hard work explaining,” 
Grandmother Mullen said bitterly. “There’s 
that postal, a living witness that you aren’t 
fit to be trusted out of my sight—risking your 
life after all I said to you.” 

Grandfather Mullen paused in his efforts to 
remove the high, stiff collar that was rasping 
his neck, and a slow flush crept into his face. 
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ing a paper, burst unceremoniously into the room 


“T never hankered to risk my life just for 
the fun of it, ma,” he said gently. “And I can 
explain that postal card without trouble.” 

“TI wish people had kept to oxcarts and 
stagecoaches,” Grandmother Mullen pursued 
mournfully. “The very idea of a man eighty 
years old flying in the air like a buzzard or a 
—a cherub—makes the goose flesh stand out 
all over me.” 

“But I tell you, ma, I didn’t fly—I never 
left the ground!” Grandfather Mullen shouted 
in mild exasperation. “You see, it was this 
way. Second day I got to Chicago I was 
walking along, and I saw the model of an 
airship in a store window and a sign on it 
that said: ‘Step in and have your picture 
taken flying.’ 

“T recollected what you said to me last 
thing, and I thought it would be kind of a 
joke to have my picture taken that way,” he 
continued humbly. “So I went in, and, sure 
enough, they had an airship, large as life, and 
I and another fellow who was pretending to 
run it got in, and they fixed us up with caps 
and goggles, all complete. My likeness came 
out real good, and somehow they got in the 
buildings and the lake, so that it looked as if 
we were sailing right up over the city. They 
made it into one of those picture postals, but 
I never expected it was going to fool you.” 

“Why, Pa Mullen!” Grandmother Mullen 
wailed unexpectedly. “I won’t ever be able to 
hold my head up again as long as I live and 
breathe! The folks are going to give you a 
reception in the town hall to-night, all on 
account of that postal card, and Capt. Bean 
is coming with a brass band to escort you 
there—him that was always throwing out 
hints that —” 

“But, ma, you act as if you’d wanted me to 
go up,” interrupted the bewildered old man. 

“Of course I didn’t want you to, but I—I 
kind of wish you had!” Grandmother Mullen 
sobbed. 

Grandfather Mullen eyed her for a moment 
with a blank look. Then he took a deep breath 
and straightened his bowed shoulders as one 
who adjusts himself to a heavy burden. 
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“All is, I'll have to go right over to Capt. 
Bean and tell him just how it came about,” he 
said with a sigh. “There, there, ma, don’t cry 
so; it’s nothing you’re to blame for.” 

Capt. Bean grinned at the returning trav- 
eler with a jovial freemasonry such as he had 
never before displayed toward his fellow 
townsman and nearest neighbor. 

“Hello, old sport! Got back all right?” he 
exclaimed. “You surely have turned this burg 
upside down! Your wife tell you what folks 
are planning ?” 

“Tm awfully sorry, cap’n. But I never 
went up in an airship; it was just a kind of 
joke,” Grandfather Mullen said sadly. “It was 
a real childish performance, but I never ex- 
pected to fool anybody.” 

Capt. Bean listened with ominous compo- 
sure to the old man’s hurried explanation. 

“T know what you and others think of me, 
cap’n,” Grandfather Mullen said meekly. “I 
don’t know that I blame you any,” he ad- 
mitted with a flash of his whimsical humor. 
“T kind of look down myself on any man 
between seventy and eighty-five who can’t 
show papers to prove. he’s worn the blue. I 
did what seemed right at the time, for with 
all her spirit ma never was overstrong, and 
I couldn’t bring myself to take the chance of 
leaving her to raise three children on nothing 
but a private’s pension, unless she was ready 
and willing to let me go. I know there were 
plenty who put the country before every- 
thing, and that’s the way it ought to be, I 
guess; but I don’t know that it’s fair to think 
all those who stayed at home were cowards. 
I’m sorry about that reception. I’d never 
have dreamed of cutting up any such foolish 
caper as that, even if ma wasn’t so scary.” 

“TI guess you wouldn’t!” Capt. Bean 
snorted. “Well, I’d better go down and tell the 
folks that the. reception in honor of our in- 
trepid townsman, Jairus Mullen, to celebrate 
his daring flight in an airship, is off.” 

Grandfather Mullen’s white head drooped 
dejectedly as he retraced his steps up the 
garden walk between the rows of spicy clove 
pinks, and he had little appetite for the ex- 
cellent dinner that Grandmother Mullen had 
prepared in honor of his home-coming. But as 
he pushed away an almost untasted piece of 
his favorite “two-inch” custard pie the famil- 
iar sound of a peg leg was heard thumping up 
the porch steps, and the next instant Capt. 
Bean, waving a newspaper, burst unceremoni- 
ously into the room. 

“Why in tunket didn’t you tell me, Mul- 
len?” he demanded excitedly. “This beats go- 
ing up in an airship all hollow.” 

“W—what’s pa been doing?” Grandmother 
Mullen gasped. 

“Ain’t he told you either? Well, I swan!” 
Capt. Bean ejaculated. “Well, you listen here, 
Mis’ Mullen.” The veteran adjusted his steel- 
bowed glasses and read: 

“*At the corner of State and Washington 
streets about ten o’clock this morning a little 
girl in attempting to dodge one motor car 
stepped directly in front of another. She 
would have been run down if an old man who 
stood on the curbstone had not plunged across 
from the sidewalk and dragged her to safety. 
The child was uninjured, but her rescuer re- 
ceived a glancing blow from the machine and 
was picked up unconscious. He quickly re- 
vived, however, and the owner of the car 
insisted on taking him to the hotel where he 
was staying. He modestly refused to give his 
nafhe and address, but it was found by in- 
quiry at the hotel that Mr. Jairus Mullen of 
Painted Post was the hero of the gallant deed. 
All the bystanders agreed that had he not 
acted with such courage and promptitude the 
little girl would have been crushed under the 
wheels of the automobile.’ 

“T take off my hat to you, Mullen,” Capt. 
Bean said. “A man that could do a thing like 
that ain’t and never was a coward. You and 
Mis’ Mullen be ready to-night at seven sharp; 
that reception is coming off as per schedule.” 

Grandfather Mullen, who had followed him 
to the door vainly protesting, turned to find 
Grandmother Mullen with a radiant face. 

“O pa, it makes me creep all over to think 
how near you came to getting killed!” she 
cried. “But why didn’t you tell me when you 
saw how mortified I was at the idea of the 
reception for you when you hadn’t anything 
to be proud of ?” 

“Why, ma, I thought you’d be real put 
out,” Grandfather Mullen said deprecatingly. 
“You see, I did ride in an automobile, and I 
did cross the street without a policeman’s 
saying I could.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and Will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order. express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 


e sure to give the old as well as the new address. ~ 


Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Manuscripts offered for publication should, in eve’ 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A perso: ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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TICS 


TIC is the habitual contraction of a muscle 
A or a small group of muscles. It can al- 
most always be controlled temporarily. The 
effort, however, causes discomfort which finally 
becomes so intolerable that the sufferer gives way 
and makes the usual movement. The surrender 
brings him an enormous feeling of relief. 

A tic begins as a voluntary movement—usually 
made to escape some uncomfortable sensation. 
For example, a man may twist his neck aside be- 
cause his frayed collar irritates it. For a moment 
he feels relieved; but soon his neck again rubs 
against his collar, and he again twists his neck 
away. Or a speck of dust may get into his eye and 


make him wink. After a day or two the dust will 


work its way out, but meanwhile the winking may 
have become a habit that will require all his will 
power to stop. 

Though the man with a tic can benefit greatly 
by the advice and the encouragement of a physi- 
cian, in the main he must cure himself. If he is in 
poor health, he must have proper food, fresh air, 
exercise and tonics. He may need massage. Those 
things are preliminary; the rest is an exercise of 
the will. He must try to stop the movement, For 
the first week or two he should resolutely repress 
it for half a minute at a time. For the next week 
or two he should repress it for.a longer time,—say, 
three quarters of a minute,—and in succeeding 
weeks for a longer and longer time. In addition, 
he should exercise the twitching muscles slowly 
and methodically, especially in the movements 
that reverse the movements of the tic. The sufferer 
who will follow this method patiently and steadily 
will almost always succeed in curing himself. 
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AUNTS AND A HAT 


a OUR pretty new hat with the fur? Oh, my 
dear!” lamented Aunt Malvina. 

Celia, sniffing miserably with cold and 
despondency, explained: “It was when we were 
crossing the bridge. Et blew off onto the ice, and 
when the boys climbed down to get it it went roll- 
ing and skimming along just out of reach till it 
found the one bit of open water left and drowned 
itself. I pretended that it didn’t matter, but, oh, it 
does! I’ll have to live under that hateful three- 
year-old green horror. I could weep!” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Aunt Malvina sympa- 
thetically; “a pretty hat:means so much at your 
age. Ifa little cry would be a relief, don’t mind 
us; snuggle right down on the sofa —” 

“Malvina,” Aunt Henrietta interrupted, ‘that 
kitten’s after your yarn again. Yes, right under 
your chair.” Then Aunt Henrietta added crisply 
to Celia, “Bring the green hat, and let’s look at it. 
I don’t remember it as ugly.” 

“Not ugly; but it never suited me; it makes me 

look prim and sallow and insignificant.” 
_ While Celia went to get it the two aunts knitted 
in silence; both looked up with interest. when she 
returned with the hat crammed tightly down above 
a Woebegone little face. ; 

“It doesn’t strike me as bad, Celia. Indeed, I 
think it’s quite pretty,” began Aunt Malvina; but 
Aunt Henrietta cut in remorselessly : 

“Malvina! The kitten again! Celia, I quite agree 
with you. You look ten years older; that hat does 
hot suit your hair, your complexion or your style.” 
aq. ister!” protested Aunt Malvina in distress. 

Surely poor dear Celia is troubled enough with- 
out any unfavorable criticisms of ours —” 

“Mine!” snapped Aunt Henrietta. “You, Mal- 
Vina, never criticize unfavorably. You would hesi- 
tate io break it to a pirate that earrings in his ears 
and a dirk between his teeth weren’t considered 
quite the thing in polite society, because you would 
bea ‘raid you might hurt his feelings.” 

Celia giggled, and Aunt Henrietta shot her a 


glance of satisfaction. ‘That hat, Celia,” she re-. 
Summed briskly, “is bound to be a serious obstacle * 
to your happiness if you don’t conquer it in the 
beginning. You ean do it if you’ve spirit enough. 
You'll have to change your hair a littlé; pull it 
farther forward on your forehead; and as to your 


complexion, all you need is a little color —” 
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“Auntie!” cried Celia mischievously. “Shall I 
add a little color—just a touch?” 

“My dear! Of course your Aunt Henrietta never 
meant to suggest anything so dreadful!’ broke in 
Aunt Malvina. Aunt Henrietta merely smiled. 

“Nonsense! You’ve color enough when you’re 
not depressed and half frozen. You’ll have to 
look happy in that hat. Cheer up; look happy!” 

“How perfectly absurd, Aunt Henny! As if any- 
body could look happy to order!” protested Celia. 

“Certainly you can! Hold your chin up—smile— 
tilt your head just a trifle forward—part your lips 
—imagine you’re eagerly expecting something per- 
fectly delightful. There! Now look in the glass!” 

“I’m looking,” said Celia meekly, but her eyes 
sparkled. Aunt Malvina looked, too. 

““My precious Celia!” she cried astonished. “I 
don’t want to make you vain, but really —” 

“You see, Celia,” interrupted Aunt Henrietta. 
“Just think of it as a hat to be happy in. There! 
You mustn’t get so excited over trifles, Malvina. 
I knew you’d rock on that poor creature’s tail!” 
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MARKING THE SUSPECTS 


OME years ago two detectives in a northern 
S city who had just visited a store that had been 
robbed met on the way home a colored man 
who kept a little shop. A writer in the Canadian 
Magazine, who tells the story, goes on to say that 
the colored man told the detectives that two rough- 
looking fellows had tried to sell him some things 
that he felt sure they had stolen, and that he had 
put them off by telling them to come again. “If 
you will just keep away from round my place,” 
he said, “I will see that you have them safe in the 
cage before noon.” 

The colored man went on to explain his plan. 
He said that the fellows were in the habit of throw- 
ing dice with other men of their sort in a certain 
lane. He wanted the detectives to have two officers 
at each end of the lane and to tell the two nearer 
the players to walk out where they could be seen, 
so as to cause the gamblers to scramble for the 
other end of the alley. “‘Two of them will have 
white marks on their coats,” he declared. “Grab 
the fellows with the marks on, and the job that 
was done last night will be cleared up.” 

Shortly afterwards the two thieves came to the 
negro’s little shop to dispose of their booty. When 
he saw them coming he rubbed chalk on his hands. 
He made his offer for their goods so ridiculously 
low that they turned away in disgust. Just as they 
did so, he brought a-big hand down on a shoulder 
of each and said with jovial regret, ‘“Well, boys, 
it’s the best I can do for you.” F 7 

The detectives carried out his plan to the letter. 
They caught the two thieves with the stolen goods 
on them. When they were at police headquarters 
the officers who escorted them were careful at the 
same time to brush the chalk from their coats. I 
do not think that they ever. understood how it hap- 
pened that they—the only two who had stolen 
property on their persons—had been picked out 
so unerringly from a gang of twenty men. 
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SOME REALLY EXPENSIVE SUGAR 


HAT would you say to sugar that cost 

from $75 to $375 a pound? Well, there are 

sugars for which such prices are asked, 
and which people buy. The most expensive of 
them is called dulcitol and costs $375 a pound. By 
comparison the other sugars seem almost cheap. 
Mannose, for example, costs only $140 a pound. 
Mannose is made from the scraps that are left 
over in making vegetable ivory buttons. Another 
sugar, mannite, is made from manna, the nutri- 
tive gum with which the children of Israel were 
fed in the wilderness. Manna forms in little flake- 
like scales, which the wind blows into the air and 
carries to the.ground some distance away. It has 
the delicate taste of a sweet wafer. Still another 
of the sugars, called xylose, is made from corn- 
cobs and is priced at $120 a pound. 

The costliness of those sugars is the result of the 
excessive care that must be exercised in making 
them, for the presence in them of any impurity or 
of any other kind of sugar unfits them for the im- 
portant uses to which they are put. 

Every bacteriological laboratory has them. One 
is particularly useful in detecting typhoid; the 
organisms that cause the disease are so fond of it 
that they pounce upon it at once and there multi- 
ply so fast that their presence is easily detected. 
Others are invaluable in detecting cholera germs. 

Only a smali quantity of the sugars is used at one 
time. An ounce of some of them would last even a 
‘busy bacteriologist a year. 
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A TEMPERAMENTAL BIRD 


; Te raven is a bird among birds, self-reliant 
and formidable. Naturalists, says a writer in 
the New York Sun, call him the most wary, 

the most amusing, the cleverest of birds. He is 
also described as grave, dignified and sedate. 
The bill of the raven is a formidable weapon, 
strong, stout, sharp at the edges and curved toward 
the tip. It is his one weapon of offense, but it 
answers the purpose of two or three. Like the 
dirk of the old-time plainsman, it is available as a 
dagger or as a carving knife; and it can also be 
used as a pair of pincers. With one blow it ean 
kill a rat, and the raven can easily drive it through 
the spines of a hedgehog. If it is true that the 
raven will never attack a manSprobably it-is not 
so much from lack of courage as from the bird’s 
keen intellectual perception of what is unwise. 


- . Therkaiser. turned to the speaker and asked, 


Like most of his tribe the raven is omnivorous; 
his dietary ranges from “a worm to a whale.” 
When his nest is built beneath some overhanging 
rock you can often discover its position by the 
remains of rabbit neatly laid in the short grass at 
the top of the cliff. In districts where food is 
scarce the raven will attack without scruple a_ 
newly born lamb. : 

The raven has a passion for solitude. He will 
tolerate in the neighborhood of his nest not even 
his own offspring. He drives them ruthlessly away 
as soon as they are able to shift for themselves. 
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ALMOST INVISIBLE SCREWS 


that are turned out in a watch factory—are 

cut from steel wire by a machine. As the 
chips fall from the knife it looks as if the operator 
were simply cutting up the wire to amuse himself. 
No screws can be seen, yet a screw is made at 
every third operation. 

The smallest of the screws, says the New York 
Herald, are next to invisible; to the naked eye a 
pile of them resembles dust. With a good micro- 
scope, however, you can seeghat each tiny object 
is a screw with no less than two hundred and sixty 
threads. 

Those tiny screws are four one-thousandths of 
an inch in diameter, and the heads are twice as 
large. An ordinary thimble would hold a thousand 
of them. About a million are made in a month. 

No attempt, however, is ever made to count 
them. To determine the number, one hundred of 
them are placed on a very delicate balance and 
weighed, and then the weight of the whole divided 
by the weight of the hundred shows how many 
hundreds there are. The number of all the small 
parts of the watch is ascertained in that way. 
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THE UNLUCKY DOCTOR 
Tm Chinese have a strong sense of humor. 


"Tits smallest screws that are made + those ~~ -- 


This joke, told by a writer in the Open Court, 
will bring a smile to almost any face: 

There was a doctor who understood so little of 
his profession that every now and then he killed 
one of his patients. He had a son and a daughter. 
One day he had sent the son of-a family to the 
other world, and since the family was much dissat- 
isfied he gave them his own son in compensation. 
Subsequently he had the misfortune to dispatch 
the daughter of another couple and was obliged 
to give them his own daughter to make good the 
loss. He was now alone with his wife. They were 
feeling lonely and miserable one evening, when 
again some one knocked at the door and asked 
for the doctor. He went out himself and inquired 
of the man who it was that needed him. The man 
said that it was his wife. 

The poor doctor went back into his room and, 
shedding tears, said to his wife, “‘I see it coming. 
There must be somebody who has cast an eye on 


you.” 
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WHEN UNCLE BEN WENT WITHOUT 


HE neatest housekeeper in Madison Village 

was Aunt Martha Giddings—in fact, she was 

“pizen” neat. She had no mercy whatever on 
her husband, Uncle Ben. The poor old gentleman 
was not disorderly himself, but Aunt Martha had 
browbeaten him into thinking he was and had 
forced him meekly to accept all her own stand- 
ards of cleanliness and order. How well trained 
she had him the following incident shows: 

One afternoon Uncle Ben tiptoed into the kitchen 
and, crossing to the sink, stodd there looking over 
his spectacles at the shining faucets and the care- 
fully scrubbed slate. Then he turned to Aunt 
Martha, who was darning socks by the window. 

“Guess ye’ve just washed up the sink, ain’t ye?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I have,” she replied. “Why?” 

“Well,” said Uncle Ben with a gentle sigh, “I 
did think I’d relish a drink of water, but I guess 
I e’n get along without it.” 
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THE IMMORTAL WILLIAM 


T a dinner in England the principal guest was 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. According to the late 
Lionel Brough, some one remarked, in the 

course of the conversation, “As the immortal 
William said, ‘There is a tide in the affairs of men,’ 
et cetera.” 


“Did I say that? I don’t remember.” 
When the story was repeated at tea one evening, - 
amid the general laughter one lady ‘said with a 
pitying smile: 
“Of course it was his grandfather they meant.”’ 
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HOW JEAN MAKES. HASH 


EAN, the negro chef at a certain country club, |. 


makes hash that has no equal. The fame of the 

dish is great, but the secret of its excellence 
eluded everyone until one day a member of the 
club complimented Jean on his skill. 

“How do you do it?” he asked. “I never get 
hash like yours anywhere else.” 

Jean’s black face glowed with pleasure at the 
compliment. “‘Beef is nothin’, he replied, “pota- 
toes is nothin’, peppah’s nothin’, onions és nothin’; 
but when I frowes myself into de hash—dat’s 





for tired aching feet 


For grateful relief from that swollen, 
dry and stiff sensation, bathe your feet 
with Resinol Soap and Ao? water. Then 
apply Resinol Ointment, rubbing it in 
thoroughly and allowélig it to remaiti 
on for ten or fifteen minutes or over 
night, if possible. 

This mild treatment rarely fails to soothe and 


invigorate tired, aching feet. All druggists sell 
Resinol Soap and Ointment. 











VACUUM 
BOTTLE 


HIS Vacuum Bottle will 

keep liquids either hot 
or cold for many hours. 
Indispensable at the office 
or factory when unable to © 
get your usual luncheon, 
and equally serviceable for 
the school, sick room, or 
the picnic. We offer the 
1-pint size, japanned, with 
aluminum Drinking Cup 


attached. 
OUR OFFER 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Companion with $1.00 ex- 
tra, and we will send you the Vacuum Bottle 
postpaid; or the Bottle will be sold for $2.75. 
NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a present sub- 
scriber to pay him for securing a new subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 




















Don’t Wear > 


a Truss 4 


bat 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious &. 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


’ ° 

- Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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reaper” Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
Silver B= 25¢ es., $2.50 doz, Sterling 
silver ea., $5.00doz, Write for catalog. 
ASTIAN BROS. CO. 

an Bidg,, .Rachester, N.Y. 


You can be qitickly cured, if you 


TAMMER 


Send _10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 
B.N. BOGUE, 3304 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 
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14 different Tahitian (one surcharged, 


STAMPS very rare) for $1. Remit in bank notes 


to A. DEHORS, Raiatea, Tahiti, Society Islands. 


Ask r 
Sorkemtee SEU wee 
Mfrs., Joh ’s Lab 











ON PAYMENTS. Free trial. Miss 





what makes it what it is!” 


y, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
VIOLINS 


Bertha Y. Mardiss, Shawnee, Kans. 
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THIS SPECIAL EDITION OF “OLD SQUIRE” STORIES, 
printed exclusively for Youth’s Companion subscribers, can be ob- 
tained on the terms of our Special Offer until April 25 only.. After 
that date the Offer will be withdrawn. 
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How to Obtain 
THE BOOK 


Send us §2.50 for one NEW yearly subscription with six. full-page illustrations, and 


NOTE. The Book is given only to present subscribers to pay them for intro- ° ° ° 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. subscribers as explained 1n our Offer. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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When Lilie 
Was Young 


By C. A. Stephens 








This special limited edition 
of “Old Squire” stories, by 
that best beloved of Compan- 
ion writers, C. A. Stephens, 
has been printed exclusively 
for Companion “folks.” This 
volume, entitled When Life 
Was Young, contains thirty 
of the author's inimitable 
tales of life on the Old 
Squire's farm, and describes 
in detail, and with many 
fresh incidents, that hearty, 
merry, wholesome home life 
at the old farm in Maine 
that for a number of years 
has been such an interesting 


feature of The Youth’s Com- 


ree panion’s story department. 


The Book contains 420 pages in all, 


is neatly bound in cloth. The Book 


(not your own ) for The Youth’s Companion, and . published only by “ Youth’s 
we will present you with a copy of When Life _ -°mpanion and cannot be obtained 


in any bookstore. While it is valued 


Was Young, sending the Book to you postpaid, —_ at $2.00, no copies will be sold. It is 


reserved exclusively for Companion 
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